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The School Room. 


{This department will be d d with refe to the practical work 
and wants of the teacher. Suggestions and information will be found per- 
taining to management, studies; government, methods of teaching, waking 
up mind, general culture and examinations. Di s and recitations 
(mainly original) will be presé¢nted, suitable for receptions, etc. ‘We invite 
every pfactical teacher to contfibute to render this department of the 
JourNAL useful in the highest degree possible to the toilers in the school- 


What F Bove. 


BY MARY K. HANLY. 


—— 











I love an eye that sparkles light, 

I love its clear and laughing light, 

I love a step that’s firm and free, 

I love a face that’s fair to see ; 

I love a voice that breathes alone, * 
Truth’s sweet notes in every tone, 

I love a hand upraised in need 

To aid the poor of every creed. 


I love a heart that’s true and warm, 

In summer's sun and winter's storm, 

A heart within whose hallow’d cell 

Deceit hath never space to dwell ; 

I love a mind that doth not sway, 

And change with each revolving day, 

A mind that lives through doubts and fears, 
Unalter’d till life’s latest years. 


I love the gentle breath of spring, 

I love the notes her songsters sing, 

I love the long, bright summer hours, 

I love the sweet and fragrant flow’rs ; 

I love the moonlight’s sil’vry gleam, 
Falling on the rippling stream, 

Or peeping through the rustling trees 
That bend their branches to the breeze. 


GRAMMAR SOnoOL No. 12. 
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THE ARABIC NUMERALS. 


REcENT laborious researches have developed the fact that 
the numerals now in use are not of Arabic origin. They 
are to be reckoned among the ingenious inventions of the 
Brahmins of India, and date back to some undetermined 
period before the Christian era, An obscurity which schol- 
ars have thus far been unable to clear up, envelops the in- 
quiry as to the time they first became known to the Arabs 
and were introduced into Europe. It is supposed by the 
most learned writers on the subject that the Arabs obtained 
their knowledge of the characters through the Persians,who 
were conquered by them in 636, and adopted their religion 
and one of their dialects. The so-called Arabic figures re- 
semble the Persic characters, which are those in popular use 
throughout India. Trustworthy authorities fix the period 
at which the Arabs acquired the numerals as late as the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 

Others believe the figures, called Godar by the Arabs, 
were brought to Bagdad during the reign of Al-Mansor (760) 
or his immediate successors, and certainly not later than the 
time of Al-Mamum, and thence were carried to Spain dur- 
ing the end of the tenth or beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. . 

A knowledge of the so-called Arabic figures was soon 
communicated to the learned men of Europe. The astrono- 
mers of France and Germany seem to have first employed 
them in the fourteenth century, in composing calendars, 
which were sent to the various religious houses. By this 
means the characters were generally diffused thtough 
Europe. One of the oldest authentic dates in the Arabic 
numerals is that of 1375, which was written by Petrarch in 
a copy of St. Augustine. The college accounts in the Eng- 
lish universities were generally kept in the Roman numer- 
als until the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Arabic 
characters Were not used in the parish registers before 1600, 
The oldest date met with in Scotland is 1490, which occurs 
in the rent roll in the diocese of St. Andrew’s. 

The forms of several of the figures have undergone consid- 
erable change since their first introduction into Europe. In 
the oldest manuscripts, the figures 4, 5 and 7 are most unlike 
the present characters. The 4 consists of a loop, with the 
ends pointing down ; the 5 has some likeness to the figure 9g ; 
and the 7 is simply an inverted V. In the dates used by 
Caxton in the year 1480 the 4 has assumed its present shape, 
but the 5 and 7 are still very unlike the same characters of 
to-day. There is no reason assigned for these changes, 
which appear to have been gradual, and the result of choice 
rather than introduction. Nor have we ever met with any 
attempt to attach an especial significance to the forms of the 
numerals. If there be a symbolism hidden in their mould, 
it has yet to be unveiled.— Maine Fournal of Education, 


THINK OF THESE THINGS. 


Do your pupils pass to and from their recitations in a 
quiet, prompt and orderly manner; or do they scramble 
like a flock of scared sheep? Do they always keep their 
books and desks in good order? Are there bits of paper 





| their recitations and at other times? 


Has each one who uses ink a good pen wiper and sheet of 
blotting paper? Do they flirt the ink from their pens about 
the desk or on the floor? Do they wipe their pens upon 
their hair or clothing, or do they suck the ink from them 
with their lips? Are your pupils careful to have their hair 
and clothes in good order? Do they clean their shoes care- 
fully when they come in from the muddy street or play- 
ground? Can they plead that there is no scraper or mat at 
the door? Do your boys always put their pantaloons out- 
side of their boot-legs before they enter the school room ? 

Do your pupils always address you and each other re- 
spectfully? And do you always speak to them in quiet, 
respectful tones? Do they begin their remarks to you and 
to each other with “Say?” Do they begin their recitations 
with “Why?” Do you allow them to use ungrammatical 
and uncouth expressions? Do they say, “I done it,” “I 
meant to have went,” “ He does like I do,” “I haint doing 
nothing?” Do these or similar expressions ever fall from 
your lips? Do they habitually speak in good English in 


Do they scrawl on the black-boards and the walls of the 
school room? Are they ambitious to put their names in 
public places? Are they rough at their sports? Do they 
bully the small boys and treat them with harshness and 
cruelty? Do they spit on the floor? Are they rough and 
boorish or rude in their intercourse with the girls? 

“Do you believe that it is more important to train up a 
generation of noble, chivalrous, kind, honest, reliable, polite 
and good boys; and quiet, earnest, gentle, pure, modest 
and well-behaved girls, than to make progress in the text 
books merely ?— Zhe /ilinois Schoolmaster. 


WHIPPING CHILDREN. 


THE great object of education is to instill into the mind 
of the child a sense of justice, a rigid adherence to truth, 
fortitude, constancy, honor; and how can all this be in- 
corporated into the growing fibre in the presence of injus- 
tice, violence, and disorder? Old Montaigne has most 
aptly said, “It is not a soul, it is not a body, that we are 
training up; i¢ is a@ man.” And again, remembering that 
we boast of our progress, and Montaigne said as follows, 
three hundred years ago: “‘ Do but come in when they are 
about their lessons, and you shall hear nothing but the out- 
cries of boys under execution, and the thunder of peda- 
gogues drunk with fury. A very pretty way this to tempt 
these tender and timorous souls to love their book, lead- 
ing them on with a furious countenance and a rod in hand ! 
Away with this violence, away with this compulsion ; than 
which, I certainly believe, nothing more dulls and degenerates 
a weill-born nature. If you would have him fear shame and 
chastisement, do not harden him to them.” And much more of 
a like nature is uttered by the wise old philosopher. 

Our modern system of education is defective in many 
ways, and greatly in this, that we have not unlearned the 
brutality of the past ages. The child is still scourged when 
it is the parent or teacher that most deserves it. The child 
of to-day feels that he is subjected to unjust or ignc minious 
punishment, more by instinct than reason, as is evinced by 
the many sad and deplorable suicides of mere children 
after having been cruelly treated. And, again, such is the 
modern rage for cramming the child’s head with bock- 
knowledge, that the moral nature, the manful nature, is 
greatly neglected. We do not educate a man, but a pedant. 

The first years of a child’s life should be little trammeled 
by the study of books; it is the seed-time for the soul ; it is 
the period for training a man, for inuring him to the prac- 
tice of those hardy sports, those sturdy virtues, those high 
moral perceptions, that in after-life shall yield the fruitage 
of a solid manliness; an unflinching, honest, honorable 
manhood.—/n Appleton's Fournal, 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


Tue last published report computed the number of 
primary schools in European Russia at twenty-four thou- 
sand, with an attendance of eight hundred and seventy-five 
thousand pupils. Owing to the sparseness and poverty of 
the population outside the cities, the spread of education 
in Russia is attended with no little difficulty. Not long 
since, a ministerial circular was issued to the various pro- 
vincial Governors, asking for information relative to edu- 
cational progress. From the replies received, it appears 
that the number of common schools at present is far from 
increasing in proportion to the population ; indeed, in 
some districts, it is actually diminishing. Part of this un- 
fortunate state of things is traceable to the poverty of the 
peasants, who prefer using their children’s hands to their 
heads. Another great cause of the ill-success of the pre- 
sent village schools is the enormous number of saints’ 
days and other holidays in the Greek calendar which are 
observed. One report states that they reach two hundred 
inthe year. An elaborate plan for compulsory primary 











scattered about the seats or about the school house yard ? 





formation furnished in these reports, and is now being con- 
sidered by ‘he Privy Council at St. Petersburg. It makes 
school attendance compulsory for all children between 
seven and eleven years of age, provided there be a common 
school within two miles of their homes.—Am. Ed. Monthly. 


LANGUAGE. 


Let your grammar class examine this. Ju False Syntax 
(especially on Ze, day, and who).—* You had better lie down 
here,” said she, “and rest awhile.” So I laid down and 
soon fell asleep. An old tree lay right across the road, but 
it didn’t lay there long. I would have laid there a week if 
John hadn't taken care of it. I had lain the papers on the 
top shelf, and I meant to let them lie their until he called 
for them. I lay awake three hours last night. Do you ever 
lay awake long in the night? I have sometimes laid awake 
on hour, but seldom. Can this bundle lay here till I re- 
turn? I don’t object to its laying there. We were 
too late for the train so had to lay over till the next 
day. The old road la d in that direction, but the new 
one lays two miles nearer the village: Do not let your 
books lie around in disorder. I knew who he had seen and 
told him that I knew who it was ; but, tell me, who did you 
see! Who are you laughing at now? Whoisit? Whom 
seek you? Who did you invite? I don’t know who I shal! 
go with. Who did you think I was? I asked whom she 





was. Who do you suppose would want it? Who shall 
you call for? Whom are you writing to? Who shall I call 
you? 


In Pronunciation (primarily for teachers).—Read aloud 
carefully, revise with dictionary, then use with classes: 
Madame Pestalozzi, having attended an institute and learned 
something of pedagogy, bought a “/lurian as apparatus to 
illustrate her lessons in Geography. She had an algebra, and 
studied it through eguations of the second degree ; a Davies’ 
Legendre, full of truths ; a prettily illustrated copy of the 
Eneid, with a frontispiece,-which she read from preface to 
jinis ; and a book on orthoepy, which gave special attention 
to antepenults. A hundred children were in her charge—some 
mischievous, who were kept in at recess ; others docile or pre- 
coctous, who delighted their parents and the fatroms of the 
school, and made rapid progress. They sometimes brought 
her douguets. She organized a Jyceum, and planned a 
museum, which should comprise roofs and herbs.—Chicayo 
Teacher. 





THE TEACHER’S VOICE. 


Teachers, did you ever reflect on the kind and amount of 
influence lying in the compass of your voice? If not, stop 
and consider. The average pupil spends, say seven years 
of two hundred days each, five hours per day, or a total of 
seven thousand hours, under the constant sound of a teach- 
er’s voice. What effect must the character of your tones 
have upon him, estimated in the light of this long period? 
Does this character demand endurance, or give enjoyment? 

There are teachers who make every utterance redound to 
the well-being of the pupil ; directing with quiet self-pos- 
session, instructing with cheerful zeal, commending wisely 
feeble, but well-intended effort, inspiring the laggard and 
hesitating with enthusiasm, checking and rebuking what- 
ever is mean and selfish with a protest that finds its power, 
not so much in what is said, as in how it is said. 

There are teachers too, who, from morning till night fret, 
snarl, vow, irritate, and persecute. In every tone there is 
lurking a demon that arouses all the antagonism of the pu- 
pils, who send forth each his little imp to devise some fit 
retaliation for such torture. Like the sword of Damocles, 
threats seem poised in the air of the school-room, ready to 
be precipitated on each devoted head. 

Imagine a child sitting, or wriggling, under a galling fire 
of such frets and threats, trying to forget ball and top, and 
to stub his weary way through aé, eb; then imagine a child 
gladly laying aside the fun and frolic of plays, to give him- 
self up to the lead of a soul glowing with love, sympathy, 
and enthusiasm, which, with words fitly spoken, teaches the 
hideousness of wrong, the beauty of goodness, and from 
this vantage-ground imparts knowledge and educes wisdom. 
“ Look on this picture, and then on that,” to see the two ex- 
tremes. Between these extremes are all shades of coloring. 

Recalling the number of hours of school life, it is not 
obvious that a prodigious amount of pleasure and profit, or 
of misery and wrong, may result from the kind of voice ha- 
bitual with the teacher?—Chicago Teacher. 


--- 





THE moods and thoughts of man are revolving just as 
incessantly as nature’s. Nothing must be postponed; 
take time by the forelock, now or never. You must live in 
the present, launch yourself on any wave, find your eternity 
in each moment. Fools stand on their island opportunities 
and look toward another land. There is no other land, 
there is no other life, but toil, or the like of this. Where 
the good husbandman is there is the good soil. Take any 
other course, and life will be a succession of regrets.— 





education has been drawn up in accordaace with the in- 


Thoreau. 
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THe STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY is a school of 
mechanical engineering, of a high educational order, in- 
yolving a general and not a merely industrial training. 

The plan of instruction pursued is intended to be such 
as may best fit young men of ability for leading positions in 
the department of mechanical engineering, and in those 
scientific pursuits from which this and all! the sister arts 
have derived and are daily deriving such incalculable 
benefits. 

With this view it is intended— 

1st.. To afford a thorough training in the elementary and 
advanced branches of mathematics, in so far as these are 
useful means of investigation and of work, and not them- 
selves the ends and objects of labor. 

ad. A department of Belles-Lettres will furnish the means 
of cultivating literary taste and a facility in the graceful use 
of language, both in:speaking and writing, which are as 
desirable in the engineer and man of science as in the clas- 
sic | student. 

3d. The French and German Languages form an essen- 
tial part of the course of instruction, since they are indis- 
pensable to the engineer and man of science as the vehicles 
ofa vast amount of information, and also as affording that 
kind of mental culture which mathematical and physical 
science, if followed exclusively, would fail to supply. 

4th. The subject of Chemistry and Metallurgy are thor- 
oughly taught, with all modern appliances of working 
laboratories, &c. 

The reduction and working of the useful metals are in- 
cluded in this department, and are practically illustrated by 
means of a series of metallurgical furnaces constructed for 
this purpose. — 

sth. Arrangements of an unusually perfect character have 
been made to give a thorough practical course of instruction 
in Physics, by means of physical laboratories, in which the 
student is guided by the professor of physics, in experi- 
mental researches bearing upon the subjects of his special 
study. 

Thus the student will experimentally study those methods 
of making measures of precision which are used in all de- 
terminations in physics; he will measure for himself the 
tension of steam at various temperatures, and construct 
the curve showing their relations ; he will determine the 
electrical resistances of several conductors and insulators, 
and so on through the subjects of physics. 

6th. The subject of mechanical drawing (which may well 
be called the language of engineering) forms a separate de- 
partment, to which much time and attention is devoted. 

7th. The subject of mechanical engineering, including 
theory and practice in the constructon of machines, forms a 
distinct department, under the charge of a professor ex- 
perienced in the practical relations of his subject, who will 
devote his entire attention to the branch. 

It is situated in Hoboken, N. J., in easy access from New 
York. The number of pupils is about one hundred, which 
isall the trustees desire, because they-aim to accomplish 
results of exact scholarship, and are not dependent on funds 
arising from tuition fees. 

For admission to the first year of the Course pupils should 
hot be less than sixteen years of age, and must be prepared 
© pass a satisfactory examination in English Grammar, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane Geometry and Plane 
Trigonometry. 





















/ STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. | The Stevens Institute of Technology, as will be seen from 


its secondary title, and from the account of its general scope 
and plan of studies already given, is essentially a School of 
Mechanical Engineering, and will, therefore, confer upon its 
regular graduates the degree of Mechanical Engineer. 

The fees for each year of the entire Course, for instruc- 
tion and use of instruments, are seventy-five dollars for 
residents of the State of New Jersey, according to the ex- 
press provision in the will of Mr. Stevens, but for those not 
residing in this State at the time of their attendance upon 
the school, the yearly fees will be one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

The Institute is especially rich in electrical apparatus. An 
induction coil contains 50 miles of fine wire, and throws a 
spark twenty-one inches in length in the air. It has the largest 
electro magnet yet constructed, we believe—it weighs about 
aton. The experiments possible by the use of this power- 
ful apparatus are quite astonishing. 

o@]-co— 


VY THE KINDERGARTEN—WHAT IS IT? 


BY MRS. WOOLSON, 


First Article. 

A KINDERGARTEN is an institution of which people in 
general hear much and know but little. That the word 
means literally children’s garden. and signifies some strange, 
foreign method of instructing children by turning study in- 
to play, is the utmost that the public gathers concerning it 
from the literature of the day. Some prejudice, even, at- 
taches to the new system where it is but vaguely understood ; 
it is supposed to be a pleasant substitute for real work, de- 
lightful to the childish temperament, but questionable as a 
means of instilling into it the learning of the schools. Peo- 
ple who entertain the notion that a childhood, to be profit- 
ably spent, must be subjected to daily repression under the 
eye of the teacher, and take its revenges in lawless hilari- 
ties when once out of doors, distrust the new-fangled ideas 
that would seek only to develop, and not to oppose, the 
natural tastes. They recall with satisfaction their own early 
school days, when they passed their time mostly in dull in- 
action upon hard seats, enlivened now and then by a recita- 
tion, which consisted in standing at the teacher's knee, in 
great discomfort of mind and body, and drawling out the 
names of certain printed figures called letters, to which an 
awful penknife directed their eye. School appeared to them 
then as a place of penance from which their souls revolted, 
but to which they were driven merely because it seemed 
the thing most contrary to their wishes ; and this is the as- 
pect which they believe it should ever wear to the infantine 
mind. 

But a pedagogue has risen in these latter days who insists 
that this process is wholly wrong ; that it aims to train only 
one portion of our nature, and does that but poorly, and 
that its methods are calculated to disgust a child with learn- 
ing at the very start. Rousseau, indeed, had uttered the 
same protest long before, vehemently, and with many fierce 
denunciations of the follies of his age. The world listened, 
admitted that he was more than half right, but! laughed at 
his glorious chimeras, and still kept its tender youth bent 
over their primers and pothooks. Pestalozzi listened, and 


following his bold lead, reduced to successful practice many 
of the principles thus declared. But there was much for 
him to perform ; he could confine himself to no one period 


one time his pupil, reaiizing that the bent of the mind and 
character is given in the earliest years, set himself the task 
of evolving a course of training for the youngest minds. He 
spent a lifetime in studying the natures of children, and the 
best means of training their varied faculties ; and when he 
died, in 1852, he had perfected a system full and harmonious, 
and had thoroughly tested its efficiency. It is this which is 
now claiming the attention of parents and instructors under 
the name of the Kindergarten. 

The first stage of education is all that it aims to affect ; 
with later work it has nothing to do. It must not, there- 
fore, be confounded with object lessons, which are de- 
servedly gaining a place in all schools, even the highest. 
The latter are an outgrowth of the same principles upon 
which the Kindergarten is founded, but they are disjointed 
exercises that may be grafted upon any process of study, 
at the pleasure of the instructor; the former is a system 
complete in itself, and makes no compromise with the old 
practices, but sets them utterly at naught, and assumes the 
entire control of the pupil's mind, during the first years at 
school. 

That it is entirely unlike our present method of teaching 
the elements of education will be evident from a few state- 
ments. 
forbidden by law to receive pupils younger than four or 
five years of age, the Kindergarten system makes it de- 
sirable, and almost necessary, that pupils should be entered 
at the age of three years, and often they are admitted even 
younger than that. At the age of seven they have com 
pleted the instruction of the Kindergarten proper, and are 
ready to pass on to higher schools. 

Second.—Although the child is supposed to be at the 
Kindergarten for four consecutive years, he is not taught 
his letters there, and has no need to use them, as he never 
sees a printed book in the hands of teachers or scholars 
during the time. may 
sometimes be allowed to learn the alphabet and simpl 
reading, just before he leaves, to prepare him for the educa- 
tion that awaits him elsewhere, but this forms no part of 
the Kindergarten system itself 

Third.—In the place of text books, he has a great variety 
of materials given him to work with ; and from these, 
with care and method, under the the teacher, he 
learns not only the elements of many branches of study 
now taught in our higher schools, but also the first steps in 
several trades and artistic Of these materials 
and the mode of their use we shall speak more fully here- 
after. 

Fourth.—Our present schools seek to repress all! activity 
in young children during school hours, keeping them to 
desk and chair during the whole session, except at recess, 
and forbidding freedom of movement as detrimental to 
their progress ; but this system recognizes the natural lov: 
of activity in children as good, and essential to their health 
and well-being. 
it into proper channels, and to make of it one of the chief 
agents for the instruction of its pupils. 

Fifth.—In all its exercises, it aims especially to train the 
eye as a means of informing the brain, and to endow it, 
early in life, with the power and habit of close observation 
upon objects that come before it ; for it holds this to be the 
principal source from which knowledge is obtained, whether 
it be from the life around us, or from an accurate study of 
the printed page. 

Sixth.—While the eye is trained to nice discrimination, 
the hand is practiced in many dexterous employments, that 
it may be fitted to manipulate different materials with accu- 
racy and ease. The Kindergarten recognizes the dignity of 
labor, and insists that its pupils shal! not only know, but do 
that not only their receptive, but their constructive faculties 
shall be taught and developed. It holds that the present 
mode of conveying instryction tends to enervate and to 
undervalue the physical powers, to induce laziness of body, 
and to disjoin two things which should always be united 
—thinking and acting. 

Seventh.—lIt encourages children to investigate for them. 
selves, and to see and verify whatever the teacher tells them 
to be true. When a statement is made concerning any ob 
ject, the object, if it be possible, is placed before them, that 
they may fully comprehend and believe. The mere memor- 
izing of facts which other people have discovered, is regard - 
ed as tending toward servility of mind and a lack of self-re- 
liance, and is contrary to the spirit of its teaching. The 
time has not yet arrived for the student to acquaint himself 
with the past labors and accumulated thought of mankind. 

Eighth.—lIt believes a love of beauty to be native to all, 
and a source of great happiness and culture, if rightly 
trained ; and in all its occupations the development of ths 
is made one of its chief purposes. The harmony of colors 
and the charm of their contrasts, the symmetry of grace and 
form—about which so my adults are now lamentably ig- 
norant—are taught in a way never to be forgotten. 

These, as far as we understand and can state them, are 
the striking peculiarities of this new system. We might 
speak of many other features, but these are sufficient to 
prove that here is somethimg original, at least in its concep- 
tion, and striking at the very root of all our old processes of 
inducting children into knowledge by means of the A B C's 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE THETA 
DELTA CHI FRATERNITY. 
GRAND BANQUET AT THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


Tue Twenty-Eight Annual Convention of the THETA 
De_TA Curt FRATERNITY was held at the Metropolitan 
Hotel, February 3d and 4th. Mr. F. W. Stewart, of Easton, 
Pa., presided. All the chapters of the fraternity were repre- 
sented except that of Carlisle, @a. The reports show the 
fraternity to be in a most flourishing condition. Some time 
in May last Mr. Dockray, a member of the fraternity, was 
imprisoned and condemned to death shortly after by the 
Cuban authorities. Prominent members of the fraternity 
at once took the matter in hand, and by using their utmost 
influence obtained the assistance of the U. S. Government 
in behalf of Mr. Dockray, as a result of which his sentence 
has finally been commuted to six months imprisonment. 
The fraternity lost by death during the last year, Mr. Mark 
Smith, the eminent Comedian, and Gen. Wm. S. Hillyer, 
both of whom were prominent men in the fraternity. Com- 
mittees were appointed by the convention to take proper 
action, and to report resolutions expressing the affliction 
felt by the fraternity at their loss. The members of the 
committee on the death of Mark Smith were, Messrs. Frank- 
lin, Burdye, Chas. McDonald, and Willis S. Paine ; on Gen. 
Wn. S. Hillyer, Messrs. Wm. L. Stone, B. C. Potts, and C. 
A. Stetson, Jr. 

The thanks of the convention were extended to Mr. Wm. 
L. Stone, for his offer to publish an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention in the New York ScHooL 
JouxNnaL, After a very harmonious and interesting session 
at which a large amount of important business was trans- 
acted, the convention adjourned sine die. 

A banquet was held in the evening, at which many grad- 
uates were present. Mr. F. E. Wadham, of Albany, pre- 
sided. Mr. B. C. Potts, of Newark, N. J., was the orator of 
the evening; and Mr. A. N. Fitch, of Groton, N. Y., a 
graduate of Cornell Uuiversity, was poet. 

The following is an abstract of the oration of Mr. Potts ; 
we are sorry we have not the poem likewise. 


ORATION OF MR. POTTS. 

In the contemplation of our liveliest experiences of sor- 
row or of joy—in all the various walks of life, from child- 
hood to the churchyard—we exhibit ever to ourselves, and 
to each other, a human dependence upon human sympathy, 
demanding the friendship of mankind—the friendship of 
our fellows. There is no pleasanter remembrance of the 
past than that which is connected with the close friendships 
of our boyhood, when each wickedness was sweet, because 
shared with fellow mischief-makers. 

This inward gregariousness founds cities, States and 
empires ; builds schools of particular bias, lays the corner 
stones of churches, and raises sects to overthrow the 
church itself has built. It makes the theatre, the opera, 
the lyceum, and binds men together to overthrow mon- 
opolies which rise and fatten on the monetary proceeds of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

So greatuess comes—not from the strength or stubborn- 
ness of a man—but from the appreciation of that strength 
by those whose common weal or common woe is increased 
or diminished by its wholesome application. Bismark alone, 
or Bismark in Alaska, would be nobody. But Bismark, 
fostering the great union—the congregation of the Father- 
land, is great because the empire is great, and every porce- 
lain pipe and mug of beer in the empire burns an incense 
or pours a libation, not to Bismark, but to the Dutch friend- 
ship of Dutchmen. The politician gets his inspiration from 
the attraction which draws him toward others feeding at 
the public rack. Like animals nosing round the corn-crib 
with one common purpose of helping each other pull the 
old box over, to individualize themselves immediately the 
supply is within reach of all ; each striving then, out of pure 
friendship, to prevent his neighbors making hogs of them- 
selves, 

Scientifically, Congregationalism is animal magnetism. 
It has its positive and its negative pole, a very few jars 
seon makes a complete battery. The positive to the nega- 
tive, the active to the passive character is attractive; the 
positive to the positive, or the negative to the negative, is 
decidedly repulsive. Active characters cross each other or 
get in each other’s way, while passive ones molest each 
other’s lazinesses. 

This subtle feeling—the essence of the heart’s throbbings, 

spreads throughout every field of life’s duty, it is the gentlest 
loveliness that lifts the poor unfortunate out of a poverty 
worse than the poverty of rags. It is the powerful appeal 


ship the Almighty Father of love, or crushes him upon his 
knees to cry out “ Mea culpa, for Ihave wronged my neigh- 
bor.” It draws tears from the eyes of the ancient maiden to 
bedew the grave of a friendly poodle. It sometimes stands 
by a man doomed to enforced usefulness in the bill-factory 
of Blackwell’s Island, and it gathers us round this hospit- 
able board to ask anew those pledges of friendliness which 
makes each year a pleasanter pastime through the renewal 
of our social joys. 
This social principle bids us remember that the doings 
of each day are letters in the epitaph of each engraven 
upon the undying marble of friendly appreciation or chiseled 
in the gray granite of criticism. He who warms all around 
him with the warmth of a genuine friendship—cannot fail 
to look out from the world of spirits upon the kindly 
epitaph which speaks his pleasant virtues and leaves his 
viciousness unspoken, He may then call his brother 
angels, and in heaven’s own moonlight gather them round 
his new made grave, while he spells out to them the char- 
acter he bore at his last place. What neater amusement 
for angelic choirs between the periods of rehearsal than 
filling up their scrap books with each new comer’s creden- 
tials from his gravestone. 
For instance, “near this stone are deposited the remains 
of one who possessed beauty without vanity, strength with- 
out insolence, courage without ferocity, and all the virtues 
of man without his vices.” 
And he who makes foes of some who cannot accept a 
needed chastisement, may rest content so he be free from 
wrong. The lines that tell of his departed worth, will 
never shame him in the bright realms of the hereafter. He 
will see. 
** Blest shade be soothed, thy virtues all are known, 
Thy fame shall last beyond this mouldering stone 
When conquering enemies, from their toils return, 
Read to thy glory while thy fate they mourn.” 
I make these few suggestions to lead up to this major 
proposition, including all that can be sung or spoken by 
poets or sages, so long as the earth shall last—that man 
must ever be to man, his neighbor, brother, friend. 
Whatever other theories of life may please philosophers 
or preachers, whatever speculations upon the everlasting 
future with biblical theology connected or condemned, and 
all the fossil skeletons of five thousand ages to prove us 
creatures of a plan Divine, or the mere outgrowth of mate- 
trial accident—this one will live when the last race has re 
turned to clay, and give some subtler existence this last 
epitaph of men that they were neighbors, brothers, friends. 
This still must be our anthem, “ Love rules the world,» 
whips Hercules himself into obedience, and bids that man 
step down and out who dares deny the little gods dominion. 
Our country’s wars are waged through love of country or a 
love of war—our people taxed—our country treasury is 
robbed—our promises to pay repudiated—the nation’s 
councils, where once sat giant statemen, are filled with 
Butlers, Carpenters, and Chandlers, and all the financial 
and commercial ills political flesh inherits, are deluged 
upon unhappy freemen till in the sheerest desperation they 
turn to Tammany and the Democrats—and all for love o/ 
power. 
Whether within the pretty maiden’s bosom or in the 
breast of the cold astronomor, love sits enthroned above 
all—itself the acme, adcaptandum, apex, Popocatapeth moni- 
amic of all human joy. 
After the oration and poem, both of which were delivered 
in a very effective manner, the following toasts were drank 
and responded to as follows : 
“The Bar,” Mr. J. Spahn ; “ The Press,” Wm. L. Stone ; 
“The Ladies of Theta Delta Chi,” J. W. Griggs; “ The 
Departed,” F. A. Thayer ; “ The Future of the Fraternity,” 
W.A. Deering ; “ Signals in Motion,” Calvin Pardu ; “The 
Banking Fraternity,” J. Adams Johnson ; “The Charge 
whose Guests we are,” W. J. Berry. 
The Banquet continued until a late hour, and was voted 
by all present as one of the most successful and enjoyable 
ever held by the Fraternity. 





COLLEGE MATERIALISM. 


[Tue following article from the January Zargum (pub- 
lished at Kutgers), is conceived and written in so excellent 
a spirit, that we gladly reproduce it—Ep. Cox. Depr.] 

There is an old maxim, so covered with the dust of time 
that we fear we may be censured for dragging it again from 
its oblivion, that “charity begins at home.” And we fully 
believe that the great defenders of the Christian church too 
often fail to protect their own army in their endeavors to 
conquer that of their opponents. During the last half cen- 
tury the seeds of materialism have been scattered broadcast 
not only in our own, but in every land of the civilized globe. 
And that seed has by no means fallen on a sterile soil. The 
old hostility of France to christianity has made her a willing 
listener to any philosophy whose object is to crush religion 








of, and elaborate ritual that raises the soul of man to wor- 





under the garment of a search for truth. In England such 


gigantic minds as Huxley, Tyndall and Darwin have strain. 
ed every effort to uphold the principles of matter; while jn 
America and Germany men of the deepest sagacity and 
highest mental culture have alike united in proclaiming the 
same faith. Nor is this all. The idea of some that ma. 
terialism is chiefly confined to these great lights of science 
is both unreasonable and false. Startling as the fact may 
seem, there are hundreds of young men about us who are 
daily enlisting under the banner of Huxley and the others, 
Especially is this true in the colleges of our land. The 
mind of the student by continued application becomes a 
last able to grasp other and weightier thoughts than are con. 
tained merely in his text books. The tendency of the age 
to ignore Revelation and accepta so called Liberalism more 
bigoted in its creeds than the strictest sect which it con. 
demns, invites the attention of the Literary Neophyte, who, 
alas ! too often becomes entangled in its wily snares. And 
it must not be supposed that this rationalistic libertinisp, 
(if we may use such an expression) is peculiar only to the 
larger institutions. In its progressive march it has gained 
followers from all sides and from all conditions ; from the 
strong and from the weak, from the many and from the few 
It is not the object of this article to enter into any discus. 
sion of the principles of materialism. Its humble purpos 
is simply to warn those students of our own institution who 
are inclined to jump at conclusions without a careful ex. 
amination of the facts. In an era like the present, when al 
things must conform to fashion, (opinion not excepted) to 
doubt is popular, and unbelief is essential in aristocrat; 
society. But whatever may be the customs of the day, and 
however much the thoughtless in the blindness of thei 
ignorance may accept every theory, because they are inini. 
cal to the time-worn doctrines of the church, truth, in all jts 
noble grandeur will submit to no forms and bear none of 
the tyranny which the votaries of fashion so thoroughly 
adore. It is to this truth, this El Dorado of all knowledg: 
for which the philosopher and theologion have so long and 
patiently toiled, that we would invite the attention of the 
honest student. If the system of the materialist is true; if 
all things, animate or inanimate, in the realm of nature are 
just so many sticks and stones, just so much flesh and 
blood ; if, we say, these things are true, any man who rejects 
them, whether he be Pagan or Christian, is fit only for the 
pity of his fellows, and the cheerless comforts of the maniac’s 
cell. The difficulty and the danger is lest only the plaus. 
ble arguments of the rationalist will be considered, while 
the other side will be condemned unheard. 

The boast of the infant skeptic is, that science brings 
forth questions which religion fails to answer, Does it 
never occur to him that religion has likewise asked of 
science problems which she has never solved ? We do not 
say this to array these two sisters (for they are nothing else 
in hostility to one another, but the objection is not only un. 
fair but unreasonable. Let the candid student carefully 
examine both sides of the discussion, and we have no feat 
for the result. 

In conclusion we would respectfully call the attention o/ 
those of our Faculty who are interested in preserving the 
students under their charge from the influences of materia- 
istic views, to the extent to which these opinions have 3t- 
tained in Rutgers College. Not that we think we have 
cause for apprehension as yet, but we feel that there ar 
many who have leanings on that side from an idea tha 
there is nobility in differing from all the world, and many 
more who now are Sailing on that dangerous sea unknown 
even to themselves. There is nothing to fear for Clirist or 
his church, The ages of the past have tested them ané 
found them invincible. We only fear for those poor slaves 
of fashion, who deem it right to trifle with matters whic 
they do not understand. They are infants plaving wit 
razors. Silly children who love to see the powder bias, 
but who know nothing of the death which the fatal spar 
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CoRRECTION.—The poem published last week, entitled 
“ Ode III. of Anacreon,” was taken from the dcta Columbia. 
>. 


ADDxKESS OF COMMISSIONER b.AKER. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, I believe that all of us are anxious fe 
retrenchment, anxious that the expenses of the school 
should be kept within proper limits, and I believe, too, thi 
all of us are desirous of lopping off whatever superfiuiti¢ 
have crept into the schools. The great trouble, however, 
that we are not agreed upon what are the supertluit 
Some of us think that they lie in this direction, some in tb 
and so, when we attempt their removal, each superfluity 
perhaps, has its own set of defenders, and very little is # 
complished. All of us have our particular prejudices, 0 
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est, no doubt, but the firmness with which they are defes 
ed may, in some degree, account for the small progress 
have made in retrenchment. A good deal was expected 
this Board when it came into power, a good deal has be 
attempted, but, somehow or other, little has been 
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train. on SE aE me oF em 
— and the day of retrenchment seems as far off as ever. It is 
ng the for the purpose of inducing you to look at one of the super- 
8 me. fuities I allude to that I ask your attention to the points I 
cience am about to offer. They relate, of course, to the subject of 
“t may the report now before us; namely, the study of German in 
ho are our schools. I learn from the Superintendent's Report that 
others, there are at present eighteen thousand six hundred, say, 
The jn round numbers, nineteen thousand children studying 
mes at German. I have no means of ascertaining how these are 
re Cone distributed, but I have found by inquiry that they are in- 
ne age structed by some twenty-nine German teachers at a cost for 
h more salaries of $39,869, allowing, say, $5,000 per annum, for 
peg pooks and stationery, which is at the rate of twenty- 
», who fve cents for each pupil, we have for both items, as 
And at present, the round sum of forty-five thousand dollars— 
itiniees now, Mr. President, this sum may possibly appear to be a 
+ to the small item, tut it is one-fourth of the amount which the 
gained Board of Apportionment proposed to deduct from teachers’ 
San the salaries, and which deduction this Board succeeded in hav- 
he fon ing restored to our estimate. I believe, sir, that by looking 
icias. after such paltry sums as $45,000, or even less, here and 
Urpose there, that the expenditures of this Board may be greatly 
on who reduced, and I do not believe that economy or retrench- 
fd «. ment can be reached in any other way. It is impossible to 
hen al reduce by a sweep of four or five hundred thousand dollars, 
ted) to in any branch of the system, but I do believe it quite 
tocratic possible, by retrenching here a little and there a little, to 

ay, an make a very considerable annual saving. 

of thei It is proposed by the committe to reduce the cost of Ger- 
> inimi. man instruction, by abolishing, as soon as practicable, special 
n all its teachers in German, but, inasmuch as provisional teachers 
ees in German are to be allowed in those departments, where 
roughly there are no regular instructors, who can teach German, it 
wledge, is plain to every one who will take the trouble to examine 
ong and the matter, that it will be a very, very considerable time be- 
n of the fore the services of provisional teachers of German can be 
true: if dispensed with. ‘This is only the promise of coming 
om a economy, and I believe it to bea most delusive one on that 
ash and very account. But, Mr. President, the economy, we are 
© rejects assured, is to be complete, when in the long, long process 
for te of years the last provisional teacher of German will have 
manier's been discharged, and the work thereafter will be performed 
: plausi by regular class instructors. How complete this will be, 
d. while qq BUst be apparent enough on a little examination. In a 
: school of three hundred pupils there are, we will say, ten 
1 bries classes, the report recommends that not less than four les- 
Does it My 52S of thirty minutes a piece shall be given in German each 
asked of ay Week: This making no allowance for time lost in changing 
Te do not fy fm Previous exercises on other subjects, is two full hours. 
sing else) In the ten classes this would make twenty hours per week, 
euly He. nearly the entire time of a regular teacher in German when 
carefully q Such aone can be found in the cepartment. If this German 
fe no fear fay teacher be appointed to the regular care of a class whois to 
perform his duties, during his absence from the room, while 
ention of fa Deis elsewhere instructing in German? I am told the teacher 
rving the with whom he exchanges will perform the duties in his 
material. OOM. So, then, there would be ten instructors at different 
have ara times in his room, each of whom would be responsible for 
we havea 2 tenth part of the instruction. When in the progress of 
there acy ime another regular instructor can be found who can in- 
idea thay Stuct in German, of course each of the two Germans will 
nd mania 0¢ Tesponsible for one-half of the regular instruction of his 
unknown own class, I do not profess to be an expert in school 
Christ off @aching—few of us are—but it does not require much 
them ania knowledge of school management to see that this is a very 
oor slaves 008e responsibility and a very discouraging state of things 
ers whic °t the unfortunate pupils of that “regular” class. I will 
wing with call your attention to another thing, and that is, under the 
der blaze, provisional plan, which is not the economical one, there 
atal spartfm Bust be two hours in each week, when each teacher is en- 
Amor fy Wely unoccupied, sitting quietly in the room while the 
German teacher is engaged in instruction. Is this economy, 
k, entitled Mr. Presidemt? In a school of eleven classes, with twenty- 
: Columbia two hours’ instruction in German, according to the plan of 
the report, here is one teacher's time to be paid for (the 
KER. public receiving no return) in addition to the salary of the 
one (uf Provisional teacher in German. Were it not for fear of 
te fm Wearying the patience of some of my associates, it would 
e fa ‘ Hm be easy for me to point out other defective economies in the 





proposed plan for the study of German. I am very far from 
desiring to oppose necessary instruction in our common 
schools on account of its cost. What I have always con- 
tended for is, that the money should not be needlessly ex- 
pended. I sincerely believe that the faithful teacher, like 
every other faithful worker, is worthy of generous remuner- 
ation, and I equally believe that every child ought to receive 
’proper common school education. But how are we to 
Continue to give a proper remuneration to teachers if the 
school funds are to be frittered away in a number of side 
issues of most questionable advantage. And still another 
QWestion is of equal importance. Where are we to find 
time to ground the children thoroughly in the absolutely 
Recessary branches, the reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
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tic, elementary geography, history, and, more especially, for 
better acquaintance with the use of their own English lan- 
guage? Now, sir, what is that branch for fwhich the chil- 
dren are required to forego a considerable portion of the 
time which ought to be devoted to these matters of vital 
importance? It is the study of a foreign tongue, Mr. Pre- 
sident ; for I think our German friends who have so per- 
sistantly urged this thing on us would hesitate to say that, 
although the Teutonic element has vastly increased amongst 
us, the German language has yet become nationalized in 
America. We are still Americans, one and all. English 
speaking Americans in our Legislatures, State and Na- 
tional ; in our Courts ; English in our records ; in our press 
and our public schools. The Spaniard, representing sixty 
millions or more of his tongue, is here ; the Frenchman, as 
many more ; our German friends, the great Teutonic race, 
they are all here—welcome here as Ameriean citizens ; but 
still the American people are an English speaking nation. 
The important question before us is the compulsory instruc- 
tion of all the children of our common schools in a for- 
eign language; and I will put the question plainly, so 
as not to be misunderstood—Is it a necessary bra ch of 
common school education for an English speaking people? 
If it be a necessary, a vitally necessary part, then the ques- 
tion of cost becomes quite secondary, and the chief ques- 
tion would be what is its relative importance, and what is 
the time that ought to be devoted to it? I believe, Mr. 
President, that it is not necessary, and I propose to show 
this as fully as time will permit. We are all familiar with 
the argument, to which I will only allude that the great idea 
of educators and legislators ought to be to Americanize our 
country. I mean by that, to give it a character of its own. 
I cannot see how any American citizen can hesitate one 
moment in avowing this. As England is English in its 
ideas, France is French, German is Germanic, so English 
speaking Americans must be Americanized. And if any of 
us have any lingering doubt about the correctness of this, the 
present movement in Germany itself, sternly demanding a 
mighty German speaking, independent unity, would brush 
that doubt away. The aim of the public schools ought to 
be to Americanize Germans, and other citizens of foreign 
birth, not to Germanize Americans, or to perpetuate by 
school training in a foreign tongue the original alienation 
of blood. The report proposes to Americanize the Ger- 
mans by the very process I deprecate, and puts it on the 
ground that, unless we introduce German into our schools, 
the German-American children will not come there to be 
instructed. So the Frenchman's child must take German 
and the Spaniard’s, and the Swede's, and the Irishman’s and 
our own American, otherwise the German American chil- 
dren will be taught elsewhere! Mr. President, there is a 
certain mysterious and most powerful influence in language, 
in a common language, which tends to assimulate different 
races and form one homogeneous nation. Not the language 
of the educated, the learned, the refined alone, suT THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE PEOPLE. The language of our people is 
English, on that language all Americans unite. It is equally 
necessary for citizens of German, French or Spanish birth 
and for their children. It is therefore the language appro- 
priate for our common schools. The pursuit of any other 
language in these schools introduces discord and antagon- 
ism. 

Do our German friends think, that if the study of German 
were riveted on our schools to-morrow, other foreign speak- 
ing citizens would cheerfully aquiesce? Would our French 
citizens, for example? Would the great bulk of American 
born citizens readily acquiesce in its EXCLUSIVE value over 
other foreign tongues? In what sense, is a knowledge of 
German absolutely necessary? Is it for business? Let us 
look at that. Undoubtedly among Germans who speak Eng- 
lish poorly it is. The man who is able to converse in Ger- 
man must have a great advantage in trading with such 
persons. But who is able to converse in German? Can 
the study of Ollendorf give this, or of Robertson, or of Ahn? 
I do not mean the ability to translate German into English, 
or English into German, that, Mr. President, is not the 
question, but for business purposes to converse in German. 
Only those pupils of the public schools can comverse in 
German, who have learned at their mother’s knee. 

Suppose an advertisement for a German speaking clerk 
were to appear in the papers to-morrow, how many boys of 
English speaking parentage, pupils of our common school 
training in German, would be thought of alongside of the 
boy of German extraction and vernacular German training? 
I think the question answers itself—and this is not surpris- 
ing. Listen to our various foreign friends and see, how 
long, with all the advantage of English surroundings, they 
are before they acquire a familiarity with the English ; and 
yet we are to enable American children, with two hours in- 
struction per week in the class room, and English every- 
where else and at all times sounding in their ears, to con- 
verse in German. Why, Mr. President, I hope we fully 
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necessary study in the schools, for all the children because 
it is useless for any American child to hope to acquire suf- 
ficient facility in the use of the German language, by means 
of two hours per week, I ask in what sense it is to be con- 
sidered beneficial, and for whom ? I give the answer as given 
by German-American parents, and it finds corroboration in 
the Committee's Report. The chief benefits are to the German- 
American children, and this seems quite true, for the intro- 
duction of German was first mooted by the Germans and 
has been persistently urged by them. It is distinctly a 
German measure—the object to be obtained by the intro- 
duction of German is readily seen, when we remember that 
their children speak German before they enter upon common 
school training. Whar our German-American friends care 
about then is not that American children should learn to speak 
German, but that their children, already speaking German, 
should, under a German instructor, learn to read German 
with greater accuracy, and, if necessary, study the German 
Grammar. This, you will perceive, is the same sort of 
training in German as is given to American children, to all 
children in fact, in our own English tongue. For our chil- 
dren all speak English, and the business of the teacher 
is, to teach them to read and write it with reasonable 
accuracy. If I am correct in this statement, I affirm, 
sir, that the study of German is not a common study 
suited to all the children public schools. 
It is a study intended for children who have acquired 
the vernacular of a foreign its 
object their special and peculiar such it 
isnot of necessary common utility, as every branch pursued 
in the public schools ought to be. The very key stone to 
the arch of our school system lies in the simple statement, 
that all the branches pursued have a common, equal value 
to every child that enters within the open doors of the com- 
mon school. 
the discussion of this question, with the charge that these 
views, I now present, are opposed to “ higer education,” as 
though its claims are to stand or fall with the introduction 
of German into our common schools, I see no connection 
between the two. Higher education was a well settled part 
of our system, before the German was pressed on us in 
the lower schools, and will, I presume, continue so to be, 
when the sober, second thought of this community shall 
have removed it from them. In the system of higher educa- 
tion, German has its place, but higher education stands or 
falls by its own inherent fitness, and can borrow no real 
strength from the fact that either French, 
Spanish is pursued in the common schools. If it were 
really otherwise it would be the duty of those who raise the 
cry of “ higher education in danger,” to urge at once the in- 
troduction of all three languages, and of Latin and Greek, 
for that matter also. I have not, Mr. President, touched on 
the comparative value of the German language, although I 
am quite prepared to do so; I conceive the question may 
be considered without discussing its superiority over the 
French, for example, and the conclusions I reach are 

First.—That the study of German lies entirely outside of 
the plain requirements of common school instruction. 

Second.—That it is an interference with the important, 
because necessary branches in which it ought to be our 
great aim to make the children reasonably proficient, by 
taking away from them their precious time. 

Third.—That being unnecessary, the public money is 
misapplied, in attempting to teach it, and such an extrava- 
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I think I have noticed an attempt to confuse 


German, or 


gance and perversion ought at once to be stopped. 
-_ ~~. > 
OBJECT LESSONS. 
As before said, one of the important ends they are 


adapted to secure is the culture of the observation. It is 
an undeniable fact that men do not get the “knowledge 
that is most worth” to them from books, but from contact 
with men and things ; and it is marvelous how people can 
go through a world containing so much and see so little. 
Upon this point, Mr. Wilson of the Rugby School, very 
truly says: 

“* Eyes and No Eyes’ is the title of an old story, and it 
scarcely seems too strong a way of marking the difference 
between the powers or the cultivated naturalist and the 
ordinary gentleman ignorant of everything in nature. To 
the one, the stars of heaven and the stones of the earth 
the forms of the hills and the flowers in the hedges, are a 
constant source of that great and peculiar pleasure derived 
rom intelligence ; and day by day do I see how boys in- 
crease their range of sight, and that not only of the things 
we teach them to see, but they outrun us and discover tor 
themselves, This power once gained can never be lost.” 

This argument in favor of the introduction of science 
into British colleges applies wish equal force to the intro- 
duction, by conversational lessons, of some of the elements 
of science into the colleges of the American people—the 
public schools. It is no poetic flight to say that the crea- 
tion is crowded with wonders and beauties. There is but 
a single door of admission to all this display of the “ excel- 
lency of wisdom "—that is the observation. By all means, 
as far as she may, the teacher should endeavor to give 





REALIZE what we are undertaking to do. If then, it is nota 





strength and range to the weak eyes of childhood. 
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7 Literary Department. 


THE editor of this department of the JOURNAL will be 
happy to receive contributions of stories, poetry, and papers 
on miscellaneous subjects, and will be glad to encourage all 
the younger writers by publishing such articles as will, in 
his opinion, bear the scrutiny and suit the taste of the read- 
ers of the JOURNAL, 

He will also be pleased to reply to any and all correspond- 
ents on subjects of a social character, etiquette, science and 
art, or on any subject which may be of interest to our patrons, 

Please address communications intended for this depart- 
ment to 
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Ghe Zady of Shalott. 


PART I. 








On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 
And through the field the road runs by 
To many-towered Camelot ; 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 
The island of Shalott. 


Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that runs forever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 


By the margin, willow-veiled, 
Slide the heavy barges trailed 
By slow horses ; and unhailed, 
The shallop flitteth silken-sailed, 
Skimming down to Camelot ; 
But who hath seen her wave her hand? 
Or at the casement seen her stand? 
Or is she known in all the land, 
The Lady of Shalott, 


Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley. 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 
Down to towered Camelot : 
And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Listening, whispers ** ’T is the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.”— 7ennyson. 


MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. 


BY KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 
AUTHOR OF “ GIDBON’s ROCK.” 











CHAPTER X. ° 


ELIZABETH VANDERECK’S STORY. 

ELIZABETH VANDERECK, when she had said those words, 
looked at Margaret as it she expected to see some violent 
signs of the shock she knew they had occasioned. 

The color lett her face completely ; she fixed her eyes on 
Elizabeth’s face ; her breath came in short quick gasps ; but 
she did not scream or faint. 

Elizabeth went on speaking in that calm gentle tone that 
had such a quieting influence over Margaret, even at the 
most exciting times. 

“{ have hardly any need to tell you, Margaret,” said she, 
“that the best of my thoughts were with you after you 
had gone this morning. Indeed, I scarce knew what I 
was about for thinking of you. I afraid it was the 
same with me at chapel, or else the spirit was not in 
Mr. Straightways this morning, for his discourse did not 
enter my heart at all. His sermon was about Daniel in the 
lion’s den, but you were the only Daniel I could think of, 
and the Wrexham folk the only lions. Well, when I came 
away and fetched home Gracie and Addy from the cobbler’s 
—where, you know, the daughter takes care of them for me 
at chapel times—the weather was bright, and that, I sup- 
pose, made me brighter, for I felt more cheerful about you. 
The children and I laughed over our dinner and made very 
merry ; the dumplings were done to a turn, and although 
we enjoyed ourselves so much, and made such a chatter and 
laughing you'd have thought we had wine on our table in- 
stead of water. All of a sudden, when I was just patting 
Addy’s back to keep her from choking, the window was 
darkened, and I looked up and sawa man. He was dressed 
like a sailor, but his clothes were all in tatters. He was 
dark, very dark ; his eyes were deep set in his head and had 
a haggard look ; they were dark, too, fiery dark. His lips 
looked black and dry. He said, when I looked up, 

“* You're merry here, missis.’ And I said—for I thought 


he looked hungry, and you know I’m one that can’t let a 
sailor want bit nor sup—I said. 

“*Yes, master, it’s good fare makes us merry. Will you 
try it?’ and I offered him the dish with our to-morrow’s din- 
ner in it. 

“ He laughed and shook his head. 

“*No, thank ye, missis,’ says he, ‘I can turn my hand 
to most trades, but begging does not happen to be in my 
way.’ 

“*T meant no offence,’ I said, feeling a little vexed at his 
rudeness in coming so near the window since he was not 
in want. 

“*And I take none,’ says he. ‘I took offence once, 
and that’s been enough for me; I never mean to do it any 
more.” 

“*Then, I said, ‘ perhaps, sir, you wen’t mind if I say I 
should like that window shut.’ 

“* Are you always such a small party?’ says he, leaning 
in as I raised my hand towards the window, and staring 
round the room, 

“ Ah! thinks I, I’m afraid, my good man, you’re not too 
proud to rob a poor widow, if you are to beg. 

““*Oh! dear no,’ said 1, plucking up courage. 
got and banged the window to in his face. 

“ My dear, I had almost forgotten about him, and was out 
in the garden two hours afterwards, picking a flower or two 
to send to Mrs. Straightways, and all of a sudden I hada 
disagreeable feeling come over me. You know how it is 
when you fancy some one or something you didn’t know of 
has been near you a longtime. I looked up, and saw him 
leaning his arms on the wall, and staring at me. Ah laws! 
this world ; what vain creatures we are! My dear, I must 
needs fancy the man had failen in love with me, and I went 
in and tossed my silly head for half an hour at the 
presumption of a ragged fellow like that daring to watch 
me about. Oh! I looked in the glass, and took myself to 
task finely for not looking as decorous and sober as becomes 
the mother of two, and a widow into the bargain. I charged 
myself with speaking too free to him at dinner-time, and all 
sorts of things. 

“Just as I was standing hanging my head, and half cry- 
ing for shame, there comes a knock at the door. It was a 
short, impatient knock ; it made me jump. 

“T went and opened it, my heart going thump, thump, all 
the time. 

“It was the strange man again: I was going to shut the 
door in his face when he pushed it back with his rugged 
elbow, and said, in a sort of heartaching voice that made me 
listen whether I would or no,— 

“*Ts your lodger come home yet ?’ 

“* What lodger?’ I asked him. 

“* You know,’ says he, ‘the young waman that lives with 
you, Margaret—Brown, isn’t her name?’ 

“I won’t deny, Margaret, that I began to stare at the man 
then as hard as ever he stared at me. But he looked 
so ragged and desperate, I was afraid he had come for no 
good. 

“*Well,’ said he; ‘I asked you a question, missis.’ 

“T said, 

“* Margaret Dawson lives here. What is it you want with 
her?’ 

“*Does she call herself by that name?’ he asked. 

“* Always,’ I said. And the man muttered to himself, 
‘ That’s like her ; yes. that’s like her.’ 

“*Dou you know why,’ he asked me then, ‘she does not 
go by her married name ?” 

“TI told him I did not choose to answer that question toa 
stranger. 

“ He looked in my face with a curious laugh. 

“*Oh! he said, ‘ you need not look on me as a stranger 
to Margaret Dawson. I’m her husband’s best friend, my 
good woman. I want to have some talk with you. I bring 
her news of him.’ 

“ He pushed himself in and sat himself down here by the 
table. 

“* You have been kind to her,’ he said, in amore natural 
voice than he had spoken in yet. ‘They tell me you saved 
her life. Is that true?’ { 

“I knew then, Margaret, that that man, let him come from 
what quarter of the globe he might—let him be saint or 
sinner—I knew that his life and soul were bound up in you. 
I said to myself, this is Margaret’s husband. 

“* Ves,’ I said,‘ I saved her life ; andI trust that those 
may be forgiven who made her care for it so little that she 
would rather have lost it.’ 

“ He muttered something in a low, fierce tone. I think it 
was a curse against some one. 


And up I 


“*Where has she gone? he asked me next. ‘She has 
been away all day.’ 
““*She’s gone to Wrexham Church,’ I said. ‘She’s one 


of the choir.’ 
“ He leaned his elbow on the table and muttered to him- 





self. 





“* Would she dare do that?’ presently he said. ‘They 
seem to speak well of her, since she has been with you.’ 
“*Poor soul!’ said I, ‘they would be puzzled to fing 
aught against her.’ 

“* Does she ever speak of her husband ? he asked ; and 
I saw some dark color coming into his swarthy cheek. 
“*Not much,’ said I, ‘She is more as if she had never 
been married, and yet never could be. She’s like a nup 
more than anything else.’ 

“ The color in his face got deeper. 

“* What!’ he said, ‘does she never speak of her hus. 


band—bad or good?’ 
“*T don’t think she ever does,’ I said, ‘excepting in her 
prayers.’ 

“ «Her prayers !’ he said. 

“* Yes ;’ I answered ; ‘ we often pray that God may touch 
his heart yet, and show him how deeply he has wronged 
her, in the darkness and wickedness of his soul.’ 

“*T have heard of that,’ said he, in a strange quiet voice, 
‘Yes; Ihave heard. He did wrong her—he was supposed 
to have wronged her.’ 

“He did wrong her, and wrongs her still,’ I said, ing 
passion. 

“ * How ?’ he asked. 

“ * By keeping away from her,’ I said ; ‘ by leaving her to 
suffer shame she never incurred. O sir, if ever I saw this 
husband of Margaret Dawson, I would give him my mind 
on the matter!’ 

““* What would you have him do, now,’ he said, ‘ suppos. 
ing I could see and speak with him ?’ 

“*T would have him come back and claim his wife,’ I said, 

“ He laughed—a hoarse, bitter sort of laugh. 

“*What! in rags—penniless—when she is thriving— 
almost happy? When she never speaks of him but in her 
prayers, when she forgives the trespasses against her.’ 

“ Margaret, the man’s voice and face were wilder and 
more full of pain than I can express to you. 

“*No! he cried, starting up suddenly, and going to the 
door; ‘tell her, her prayers are useless ; her husband is lost: 
she cannot save him. Her prayers’ (O Margaret, how bitterly 
he said it !}—‘her frayers cannot save him. One thought, 
such as a wife should give her husband, if it bears the 
name at all, might have saved him. I do not want 
her prayers—make her understand that. I want no bless. 
ings upon my head ; they would be as unnatural as curses 
upon hers or yours. Tell herso, Tell her, her sufferings 
have been as nothing to mine in knowing that she suffered, 
Tell her not to sully her prayers with my name ; she would 
not, if she knew all.’ 

“ He turned, and passed out at the door. 

“The next instant, Margaret, he came'in again, and 
clutched me by the arms. 

“Will you let me see her? he said, hoarsely ; ‘ will you 
let me see her, for the last time?’ 

“His hands had a strong tremble, so that he made me 
shake all over. 

“* You know she is not here,’ said I, half bewildered. 

“*But she will be,’ he said. ‘Will you let me see her, 
then, without her knowing? May I look at her face one 
morning when she’s asleep? [I'll not stir, nor speak to 
wake her.’ 

“It went to my heart, I cannot deny, Margaret,” said 
Elizabeth, “to have the man a-begging and a-praying, for 
mercy’s sake, I’d give him a sight of your face ; but you are 
sick child ; let me raise the window—there, turn your face 
so.” 

The window was open, the curtain undrawn, the candle 
lighted and placed on the table beside Margaret's chair. 

Margaret noticed all these things, noticed them, with 
strange agitation, 

She turned her swimming eyes on the widow, who, for 
the first time took pains to avoid them. 

Then Margaret laid back her head, and turned as white 
death. 

“T know what you have; done,” said she to Elizabeth. 
“ He is there ; he sees me now.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE NIGHT. 

When Margaret said “He is there ; he sees me now” 
the Widow Vandereck kept back in the shadow, and mail- 
tained a gilty silence. 

The ragged fringe of fishing nets, with bits of cork dang: 
ling, hangs down over the window, and sways to and fro ia 
the damp, sleepy gusts of night air. The high tide roars i0 
the darkness without ; the children breathe placidly withia. 
Elizabeth Vandereck stands at her little altar, her finger 02 
her lips, her great moist eyes looking upwards. 

“ Cruel !” cries poor Margaret, and falls prone upon tht 
floor. 

Then comes a fumbling at the door-latch. Elizabeth, i0 
a tumult of joy, fear, and bewilderment, runs to it, then ( 





Margaret, then back again to the door, and lets in a poo! 
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craven creature, with his hair hanging over his haggard 
face. 

The widow snatches at one of his hard, cold hands, and 
drags him to where Margaret lies faint unto death, but con- 
scious still. They raise her between then. 

She gives a great shiver when she sees him, and clings 
fast to Elizabeth, and Hector staggers back—-sits heavily 
down in a chair, and looks at his great hands as he clasps 
them before him, as though he thought Margaret has seen 
Kennedy's blood upon them. 

“Hector,” says the widow, standing before him, with 
Margaret's face upon her shoulder, “why do you shrink 
from this woman, who has no kith or kin in the world to 
own her, save you? Why do you not take your wife to your 


bosom? She is as good as gold—as gold tried seven times 
in the fire. I will tell you, Hector, what she came to tell 
on that night.” 

“ You lie!” 


“ As I am a poor woman, trusting to God’s mercy for my 
daily bread, I speak the truth. She came to tell you the 
good and blessed truth, man. As how she was met that day 
by the man she’d loved so dear. How he’d met her to punish 
her for being untrue to him, and so good to you, by proving 
to her he’d all along been faithful to her, poor girl as she 
was, and out ofall sight of Ais station.” 

“And she believed that tale,” said Hector, with a fierce 
laugh. 

“ Believed it, yes,” answered Elizabeth ; “but as it’s a 
tale as takes a right down good heart to believe, no wonder 
if you doubt it, Hector Browne. So he showed her the mar- 
riage lines, all in black and white, I say, and she—why 
think of it yourself, Hector—how you'd all scared her very 
heart. You sailors are a rough set, remember. Ah, but 
you are, though I say it, as shouldn't, God bless you ! Well, 
there it is—would any poor scared bird as sees its cage 
door open not flutter to it, giddy at the thought to get free ? 
‘Save me,’ she says to him. Could any heart refuse her in 
that awful minute, Hector Browne? Beside th.mselves 
they drove away; but then they remembered their duty to 
you and themselves, and the Almighty, whose blessed eye, 
you see, was on ’emh all the time. Without a kiss—even 
one such as we might give the dead—they parted, never 
again to meet.” 

Hector went towards Margaret in a few steps, but started 
back, muttering fiercely to the widow— 

“Why—O confound your glib tongue, woman !—why 
have you told me xow ?” 

“Back she goes,” continued Elizabeth's glad, ringing 
voice, “ with but one hope in the world to keep hope inher 
poor heart, and reason in her head, and that was forgiveness 
from » 

“Her husband,” sobs Margaret, faliing on her knees at 
Hector’s feet. 

“Miles and miles in the dark,” goes on Elizabeth, i“ she 
runs to reach you, leaving sin and its wages of gold and 
dross, of ease and misery, behind her. She comes to your 
door seeking mercy—forgiveness; she finds a mad- 
man brooding over thoughts of vengeance. Her heart 
fails her, and she turns and flies away—far as her feet 
will bearher. Oh! ’twas a mercy she did not perish in my 
Joshua’s grave—the sea—by which she ran till 
she reached our weir; and oh !—ch! oh !’"—the widow 
burst into sobs—“I found the blessed babes a bury- 
ing her with sand. Ah laws, this world! Let us go head- 
long on the road to sin and it provides for us; but woe, 
woe to those that turn back, for they are cast off alike by 
the righteous and the unrighteous, even as this poor woman 
is cast off. Hector Browne, I have said my say. I am 
known in these parts for an honest, Godfearing woman—do 
you dare look at me in the face and doubt what I have 
told ?” 

The craven head, still bowed, was shaken ; and it gave 
no other answer. 

Yes. He understands. She is the same as when she 
stood among the lilacs in the garden of the Bluejacket, and 
he cut the blossoms and filled her apron with them ; and as 
when she held her cold little hand out to all his mates of 
the Lovely Nancy ; as when she flushed and paled at the 
riotous wedding feast. He knew it. Many a remembrance 
came to mind verifying Elizabeth Vandereck. He had been 
to the inn where she and Kennedy stopped, and had heard 
something there that puzzled him—besides that cry outside 
the door that night. Oh, yes! he sees all now. 

What business has he here with these two good, holy 
women, and these innocent sleeping children ? 

Oh, what a craven shake of the head it was that answered 
Elizabeth's question! He dared not look up, lest the devil 
that moved his hand against Kennedy should grin at them 
in triumph from his eyes ; or speak, lest it should laugh out 
in his voice. So he only cowered and shook his head. 

“ Hector, is it so?” says a voice that is once more purest 
music to his ear. “ De you believe this much good of me?” 

“Ah !” : 








AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


He starts up with almost a’shout. - 

She has touched with her soft cheek the hand that smote 
Kennedy. Had she felt the stain of his blood upon it? 

He stood staring at her wildly, fearfully, as if he expected 
to see her wet eyes flame with anger ; then turned and fled 
from the house, with little less than a murderer's anguish 
and fear in bis soul. 

“ My sister, al! is well,” says Elizabeth, taking Margaret 
in her arms. 

“How ‘Lizbeth?’ sobs, Margaret. 
fearful.” 

“And don’t you see why ?” asks the widow. “ Your 
husband, Margaret, has a great heart ; and great hearts 
suffer greatly for their mistakes. He sees now how he has 
mistaken you, and the knowledge has, for the time, mad- 
dened him. He feels himself unworthy to touch your hand 
or offer the forgiveness you ask.” 

| “Oh, ’Lizbeth! and you think this is so !” 

}“ Tam convinced. I saw it in his face and manner as he 
mt out, and my heart ached for him. It was this, and 
thing else.” 

When the widow's judgment erred, it was generally on 

e safest—that is to say, the kindest—side. 

“ But, "Lizbeth, what can be done now?” 

“Your duty is clear, Margaret,” says Elizabeth ; “ you 
must go to your rightful home to-morrow morning ; and, 
since you know he feels the wrong now all on his side, in- 
sist on staying there.” 

“Even if I coudd do that, how, Liz, could I meet his 
mother after all she’s suffered through me?” 

“ Margaret, you are a// he has in the world now.” 

Then Elizabeth told her how bitterly Hector had made 
known to her that loss for which he blamed himself in words 
too hard to be repeated. 

Before they slept Margaret agreed to act upon Elizabeth’s 
advice. 


“He looked mad, 


CHAPTER XII. 
AT SUNRISE. 

As the newly-risen sun shone over Wrexham Bay, there 
was at an unusually early hour, an eye wakeful and tenderly 
observant of every beauty that arose at its touch in the grey 
sea or on the curved line of coast. It was the eye of Hec- 
tor who sat on the doorstep of a solitary grey cottage on the 
cliff at the left of the bay, taking his last farewell. 

An isolated and dreary position it looked from the town 
below. The cliff was black, barren, and steep, and had a 
peak-shaped summit, from which it derived its name of 
Pin Point. This one cottage was situated on asort of ledge 
facing the sea, and having the peak-shaped summit on the 
north. 

The cottage itself was anything but dreary looking. It 
was built of shining stones, whose corners glittered like 
diamonds in the sun; and, though scarcely a flower or 
blade of grass was to be seen on Pin Point, the cottage was 
almost encircled by an abundant border of a pretty sea- 
loving plant. 

Hector, dressed in new sailor's clothes, sat looking down 
on the broad bay, the crowded little harbor, and the town. 

It was early—the whole sea below him was awakening 
slowly, and with a sort of lazy reluctance. 

There was a distant crashing sound of fishermen’s feet on 
the beach stones—a bustie—a faint shouting—and a wag- 
ging to and fro of crowded masts in the harbor. The ter- 
races of houses facing the sea shone dazzlingly white, but 
seemed still to sleep ; while from the heart of the town a 
thousand little spires of smoke arose and mingled into one 
great vapory cloud that hovered over Wrexham with obstin- 
ate persistency, and would not be dispersed either by the 
fresh sprayey gusts from the sea or the sweet scented breezes 
from inland fields. 

The sea looked fresh and crisp. The tide was coming 
in; the rounded billows, large, green, and full-voiced, took 
possession of the shore like unchallenged conquerors. A 
distant sail shone and fluttered like the wing of some white 
bird held captive by a monster of the deep. It wasa glorious 
morning, and the sailor's dark eyes roved from one beauty 
to another of the scene below him, remembering how like 
it was to that which had so deluded him on his wedding- 
day, when its loveliness had seemed peculiarly his—his 
very own ; as if it were Ais happiness which made the bil- 
lows shout and the sea.gulls reel with such wild delight in 
the sunshine ; that made the sands so fair and yellow—the 
heavens themselves so warm, and wide, and blue. 

As his eye rested on the old smoke-covered town and the 
black tarred fishermen’s cottages that lay jbetween it and 
Pin Point, a form in the distance caught his eye that made 
him suddenly start, and conceal himself within the cottage. 

That same morning Elizabeth Vandereck had stood at 
her door, waving her blue flannel apron to a figure far along 
the sands—a figure that kept turning to look back, and that 
sometimes began to retrace her steps in the direction of the 
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| she stayed further advance towards herby holding up her 


hand, palm outwards, and signing it back. 

Her little ones stood on either side the widow, holding 
by her gown, and crying in its folds at Margaret’s departure. 
But they soon discovered that playing at hide-and-seek 
round their inattentive mother was better fun than crying ; 
ann Elizabeth, when the figure had disappeared around the 
cliffs, stopping her signalling and signing, wiped away her 
tears, snatched a tiny hand in each of hers, and ran with 
them across the sands; for the men were at the weir, and 
she must go bargain for some fish 

Meanwhile Margaret ascends the cliff down which she 
rushed with such wild and reckless feet that 
night. 

It isa golden October morning. The rocky path is dry 
and warm. Every rugged peak and sharp angie looks full 
of grace and beauty in the soft brightness. 

As she mounts higher and looks down on Wrexham 
town, there is the same black cloud of smoke which Hector 
watched now gradually growing thin and blue. 

There is the garden of the Bluejacket bright with china 
asters and freshly painted palings, and there, too, is Marga- 
ret's little sister feeding the fowls in the little yard under, 
the lilac trees. 

Far inland, Margaret, without looking toward them, 
knows just where a belt of trees encircles Darnley Chase. 
She knows that the last touch of pure gold lingers on the 
oaks ; but her eye passes blindly over this; she will not 
suffer it to see, though her mind sees all! so clearly, 

And now here is the cottage, gilttering all over. 
step, vision seem to fail her. 
and looks up. 

No smoke issues from the chimneys; the windows are 
all shut; the blinds down; probably have been so since 
the hands that laid out the corpse of Hector’s mother ar- 
ranged the place. 

Somehow a strange faith in the widow Vandereck's in- 
stinct makes Margaret strongly doubt this fact. For the 
second time in her life—is it also to be for the last time ?— 
she knocks at that door. 


She waits breathless. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


terrible 


Pulse, 
She sets her pale lips firmly 


Perhaps no one is there. 


>. 


A BeautiruL REFLection.—It cannot be that earth is 
man’s abiding place. It cannot be that our life is cast up by 
the ocean of eternity, to float a moment.upon its waves and 
sink into nothingness. Else why is it that the high and 
glorious aspirations which leap like angels from the temple 
of our heart, are for ever wandering about unsatisfied? Why 
is it that the rainbow and cloud come over us with a beauty 
not earthly, and then pass off and leave us to muse upon 
their loviiness? Why is it that the stars, who hold 
their “festival around the midnight throne,” are set 
above the grasp of our limited faculties, for ever mock 
ing us with their unapproachable glory! And finally, 
why is it that brighter forms of human beauty are pre- 
sented to our view, and taken away from us, leaving 
the the thousand streams of our affections to flow back in 
alpine torrents upon our hearts}? We are born for a higher 
destiny than that of earth ; there is a realm where the rain- 
bow never fades ; where the stars will be spread out before 
us like islands that slumber on the ocean; and where the 
beautiful beings which here passed before us like shadows, 
will stay in our presence for ever.—Bu/wer. 

—_—_—_-e-#<- — —-— —- 

A Mormon Sunpay ScHoo..—The hour for opening has 
arrived, and the superintendent calls upon a brother to open 
the school with prayer. This done, the classes are called 
to their various seats and the lessons begin. There is no 
singing. The church is divided into two equal parts, and 
one-half is raised three feet above the other. This raised 
portion is a pulpit on Sunday and the stage of a theater on 
other occasions—curtains, slides, trap-doors, scenery, and 
all the various paraphernalia of the country stage are stored 
in plain view, on the cross-beams overhead. We have 
scarcely time to note all this, and that the plaster is crumbl- 
ing from thetlow ceiling and leaving ghastly rents in its 
surface, when the superintendent invites us to “read” with 
the class of young ladies and gentlemen near the pulpit 
stage. Twenty good-looking Mormon girls gazing a: a fel- 
low from a long bench placed just in front and facing him, 
would cause most any one to pick up a Bible and awk- 
wardly fumble its leaves without noticing that the rest were 
supplied with “ The Book of Mormon.” 


—— — - 








WHILE listening to a recitation in Botany, recently, the 
words pollen, stamen, ovule, and compound (adj.), were fre- 
quently used by both teacher and pupils, and they were in- 
variably pronounced fo-/en (long 0), stam-en (short a), ov-yule 
(short 0), and com-pound. Webster and Worcester, and all 
other authorities that we are conversant with, agree in pro- 
nouncing these words, pollen (short 0), sta-~-men (long a), o-vule 
(long 0), and com-pound; therefore any person who gives 
a diffcrent pronunciation, does so on his own responsibi- 
bility. Even the best teachers will occasionally mispro- 
nounce a word, but for a teacher to habitually mispro- 
nounce the technical words of the subject he is teaching, 
seems to us inexcusable. 

—_— ——-- —- — 

“ Dan,” said a little four-year-old, “ give me sixpence to 
buy a monkey.” “We have got one monkey in the house 
now,” replied the elder brother. “Who is it, Dan?” asked 
the little fellow. “You,” was the reply. “Then give me 
sixpence to buy the monkey some nuts.” The brother 





widow's cottage. But no sooner did Elizabeth see this than 


could not resist. 
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In corresponding with the JouRNAL, please write your 
name and post-office address very plain, and enclose stamps 
for return postage. 








Tue subscription price of the New York Scoot Jour- 
NAL is $2.50 per year, invariably in advance. We stop all 
papers when the time for which they have been paid for ex- 
pires. 





Tue subject whether the German language should 
be made a regular study in the public schools, re- 
ceived a somewhat prolonged discussion at the last 
meeting of the Board of Education, and it is to be 
further discussed at the next meeting, on the 17th 
instant. There appear to be four questions involved 
that each need a separate consideration. st. Is 
German needed so much or demanded so largely by 
the necessities of practical life that it should be fur- 
nished at public expense. 

Of course the public cannot be asked to pay for it 
if it is regarded as an accomplishment. It must be 
shown to minister to the needs of daily life, to add 
to the opportunities of getting a living, and that, too, 
of no inconsiderable number, or the means cannot 
be drawn from the public purse. 

When a parent sends a child to the public school 
he must ina large measure at least, relegate his 
authority to some one else as to the selection of 
studies, not because his judgment is not equal to 
that of the other, but to avoid the serious difficulties 
that would otherwise appear. The extent to which 
this may be carried is not yet fixed. A Board of 
Education is supposed to be acting in the interests 
always of the general public. Nevertheless no gen- 
eral rules have yet been devised that will not cause 
in some cases, the severest hardship. A parent may 
wish his child, as soon as he is acquainted with com- 
mon fractions, to enter a shop to learn a trade. A 
delay of a few months to study botany, physiology, 
and astronomy may be fatal. These studies, though 
of high importance to the general pupil, in this par- 
ticular instance will be an injury. In other words 
the necessities of human life are supreme. The ques- 
tion whether certain studies, such as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, should be pursued by all students is 
conceded, because all bear directly on fitting the 
child for life’s labors and burdens. It is not so easy 
to show that German and French occupy this 


position. 


2d. This first point settled, there arises then the 
question as to the mode of teaching it. Shall it be 
made a regular study ?—That is, shall all of a gram- 
mar school study it. The first point seems conceded 
by many who disagree on the second. For this 
change from a special to a regular study, involves 
several important questions. The wishes of parents, 
are they to be of any weight? the future of the 
pupils, is that to be considered? what will be the 
effecton the other studies of the course, on the pu- 
pil’s habits of thought, and on the school room 
discipline ? 

3d. How teach German as a regular study? Un- 
doubtedly as it was taught as a special study by a 
German. It is claimed that Germans cannot teach 
well the other studies that may be required of them. 
This is an objection of considerable weight; not 
however, one that may not be removed. 

4th. Have the pupils time to pursue this studyjin 
addition to the studies of the regular grade. Some 
pupils have ability to manage more than the 
amount of study which represents, or should repre- 
sent what the average scholar can do. To these the 
study will be a satisfaction and profit. To those who 
fall below the average, it will be a burden, and 
weaken the ties that bind them to the school. 

We believe a careful discussion of this question 
will be of substantial benefit to the cause of educa- 
tion, for a comparison of views advances the sub- 
stantially just and best. For the present, we believe 
the plan of considering it as a special study will meet 
with less objection than any other. 








' WE believe the JouRNAL to be just about as good 
an educational paper as well, any reader knows 
what would justly complete the sentence. We come 
to this conclusion because so many letters come to 
us from superintendents, principals of large schools, 
and prominent teachers, enclosing the subscription 
price, and also saying that we are “on the right 
track, and are to go ahead.” 








WE invite attention to the remarks of Commis- 
sioner Baker on the special order for making German 
a regular study, made at the last meeting of the 
Board of Education, which will be found in this 
number of the JOURNAL. 





PREPARING FOR THE EXHIBITION. 


I REMEMBER very well when our teacher told us 
that the term would close with an exhibition. 
Among the names read was mine. It looked won- 
derful to me then, and I was to have a part. I hada 
“ piece” given me to learn. I was to stand on the 
stage and tell the audience that “good habits, formed 
in youth brought blessings on their possessor. They 
are valuable in all society. They adorn old age 
itself. No pains should be spared to acquire the 
habit of solid thinking, of estimating things at their 
real value, and above all of reverencing the Great 
Creator.” 

When I went home, my mother took no pains to 
examine my “piece.” She was solicitous about the 
dress I was to wear. “‘ Now, Susan, your Aunt Jane 
will have to come and make you a new frock, and 
you must get some ribbons for your hair, and I de- 
clare, those shoes don’t look fit to be seen.” The 
‘new finery was procured, and I felt I should make a 
grand appearance. My new dress was to be of 
merino, because Aunt Jane said that “ would do for 
winter as well as summer.” I tried it on many times 
and stood up in the chair before the looking-glass to 
admire myself. The important day at last arrived. 
There were the clergyman, the doctor, and the lawyer. 
There was first some singing, and then one of the 
boys spoke a piece, and then two or three more boys 
followed him—one with awful red hair. Then the 
teacher called out “ Importance of Good Habits, by 
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my heart did not beat. Every eye in the room was 
fixed on me as I went on the platform, (covered with 
Mrs. Jones’ carpet). I cannot remember whether I 
spoke or not—I know my lips moved, but I seemed 
in a nightmare. 

My mother I saw, when I returned to my seat, had 
tears in her eyes. She looked pleased with her lit- 
tle girl. And when I returned home, she said I had 
recited my part beautifully. I wish I could have as 
happy a day again as I had with that blue merino 
dress on, at the exhibition. 


THE paragraph on the 89th page in last week’s 
JournaL (Board of Education proceedings), begin- 
ning ‘‘ Then as to the practical value,” are the words 
of Commissioner Klamroth. We regret the omission 
made by the printer. 





VOCAL MUSIC IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Extract from the Report or Mr. John D. Philbrick, 
Superintendent of Boston schools, Sept., 1874. 

“My advocacy of music, as a branch of education, is 
based on my high estimate of its utility as a means of cul- 
ture. Experience proves that, if rightly managed, it is a 
help rather than a hindrance to other studies.” 





OPINIONS OF OUR READERS. 


Ir is not surpassed by any journal. My only regret is, 
that it is not in the hands of every teacher in the land. 
W. D. R. 





New York City Notes. 


Messrs, Epirors. 

Dear Sirs ; There is no “ mistake in crediting” the para- 
graph in the JouRNAL, December 19, 1874, to Mr. Have- 
meyer, 

Mr. Havemeyer meant the system as now administered. 
No man had a greater interest in our public schools, but he 
expected them to meet and provide for the educational needs 
of the masses. From his own knowledge, experience and 
observation, he knew what the schools accomplished in the 
past, when the expenditures were so much smaller,while the 
teaching was more thorough (four of his children were, fora 
time, associated with our schools). But when he saw the 
negative results, and assured himself of the “fact” that 
thousands left our primary schools with only the imperfect 
preparation which their terribly restricted opportunities af- 
ford, and further knew that those whose circumstances were 
so easy as to allow them to attend the grammar schools and 
complete the prescribed course, were deplorably deficient— 
as a rule—in the great elementary essentials, he, who des- 
pised all “sham,” “humbug” and want of thoroughness, ex- 
pressed himself, in effect, as above stated, and as every per- 
son should until the “ crying evil” is corrected. 

A mind so logical and with such a broad outlook as his, 
knew that if the young child had “ fair play” and attention, 
and its training were such as to call forth his or her best 
qualities in the early part of its school life, he or she would 
not come out of school an aimless, indolent, labor-scorning, 
labor-shirking individual, with no higher ambition than the 
dishonest one of the most personal gain, with the least pos- 
sible equivalent. Were our primary children better and 
more thoroughly taught, they would feel not only the dignity 
and privilege of competent right doing, but the personal ad- 
vantage of honest labor in any sphere to which God, in His 
providence, might call them. S. W. 


THE result of the late semi-annual examination at the 
Normal College, as announced by President Hunter, are 
very satisfactory and cheering. The whole number of girls 
examined was 1,061, of whom all but 269 attained to a stand- 
ing of 75 per cent.. of this latter number 50 may pass, they 
obtain over 70 percent. The distribution is as follows: 
Fifth grade—total 179, passed 179, failed o; fourth grade— 
total 68, passed 51, failed 17 ; third grade—227, passed 181, 
failed 46; second grade—1oo, passed 54, failed 46; first 
grade—487, passed 327, failed 160. Miss Helena Frost was 
the honor girl of the whole school, having received an ag- 
gregate of 99 per cent. 





Mr. Epiror—Your column of “ Notes” seems to be the 
place where the teachers can express a few of their thoughts 
about things. Now, if X. Y. could, he or she would send 
us back to school again! That is a monstrous doctrine! 
I go now on Saturdays to the Normal College, and keep up 
with the times a great deal better than my principal, who 
does not study at all. I could tell some things that would 
show that we assistant teachers, after all, carry the schools 








Maria Robertson.” It seemed for a moment as if 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








Mr. Epiror—You speak of a boy, in your last, who went 
to school and came home with the novel information “‘ Tom- 
my shot his jaws count one.” That family must have been 
astonished at the improvement their son had made! Ye 
gods, what a blessed thing “eddication” is. But when he 
arrived home the next day and informed them “two times 
nigger on a point,” the delight of his parents must have 
been unbounded. Now, seriously, how many children do 
you suppose are doing that very same thing day by day? 
Undoubtedly very many. No humbug in education. 
EpiTors OF SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

I po not see the point in the “Scene in a Horse Car,” in 
last week’s paper. Do you mean to frown upon two lady 
teachers because they attended the theatre? Please ex- 
plain? 

[We supposed the objection to lie against the construc- 
tion of the sentences.—Eps. ] 

Eps. JOURNAL : 

I AM a subscriber to the JOURNAL, but before it gets into 
my hand Miss —— gets it and reads enough to see whether 
it is interesting, and then she proposes to borrow it that 
very night. Now does civility require me to go so far? I 
wish you would get her to subscribe and thus relieve me. 

P. P. 


Tue last meeting of the Board of Education drew out a 
large number of teachers. We noticed, John B. Moore, 
principal G. S. 61; P. G. Duffey, principal G. S. 29; J. S. 
Babcock, principal Eve. High School; J. J. Macklin, in- 
spector t9th Ward ; Thomas Wilkins, inspector 24th Ward ; 
Gillespie Miller, principal G. S. 52 ; Jacob T. Boyle, princi- 
pal G. S. 42; Geo. H. Albro, principal G. S. 63 ; Chas. F. 
Olney, vice-principal G. S. 26; W. C. Hess, vice-principal 
G. S. 13 ; Geo. White, principal G. S. 53; Henry C. Litch- 
field, principal G. S. 13 ; Geo. M. Mitchell, principal Eve. 
School 40; A. D. DuBois, principal G. S. 36; E. H. Boyer, 
principal G. S. 9; James Robertson, principal G. S. 54; 
John M. Forbes, principal G. S. 35; Harvey H. Woods, in- 
spector 4th Dist.; A. B. Holley, vice-principal G. S. 14; 
Miss Maria J. Sweeney, F. D. G. S. 21; James Keiley of G. 
S. 25; H. B. Perkins, inspector 7th Dist.; Samuel More- 
house, principal G. S. 44; Supts. Kiddle, Jones, Jasper, 
McMullin, and Prest. Hunter of the Normal College. 

TuE meeting of the Board of Education last week showed 
the teachers that the subject of what is best for pupils to 
learn is going to be considered. It would seem that this 
had been settled, but every thing needs to be settled over 
again as new light arises. 


Mr. Epitor.—I noticed in last week’s JourNAL that Mary 
A—— had taken you to task for referring to her in the 
JOURNAL. Now who is Mary A.? And again, for another 
conundrum, who is Mary B.? I thought it at first might be 
me, but la! Mr. Editor, I don’t expect, no nor want a pro- 
posal. I can take care of myself, and want no man with a 
moustache and cigar to trouble me. 

Mary B. 


Mr. Epitor.—We have twenty teachers in our school, 
but not one-half of them take the ScHOoL JouRNAL. I know 
of some who borrow it, which is hardly fair to us, who pay 
for it. Yours, A TEACHER. 


Mr. Epiror.—I take the JourNAL, and pay for it, but I 
think that the Board of Education should send it to us free 
I have been told that the cost to the Board for publishing 
its proceedings in the City Record cost about $6,000 per 
year. Now the ScHoor JourNAL could do it for that, and 
give every teacher a copy free. Why don’t they do it? 

MARSHALL. 


The annual reunion of the graduates of the senior depart- 
ment of the Twelfth street School took place last Saturday. 
About 250 lady graduates, many of them in very handsome 
toilettes, responded to the well known call of the bell, 
marched into the reception room and seated themselves on 
the benches they had occupied more than a decade ago. 
President Neilson, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Bill, Mr. Agnew and 
other gentlemen were on the platform. Miss Wadleigh oc- 
cupied the chair, and at her left was seated Miss Amringe. 
The exercises were opened with an anthem, reading of the 
Lible, and recitation of the Lord's Prayer by all present. A 
reunion song was sung, when Mrs. S. Bowne delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome. After a solo, which was effectively sung 
by Mrs. Briggs, Miss Annie Cook, secretary of the associa- 
tion, read some Statistics, from which it appeared from 1854 
to 1874, 302 graduates had left the school. Of this number 
126 had married, and 176 were yet single [laughter] ; 15 of 
the total number had died ; 20 had embraced the profession 
of teaching ; several were alluded to as artists ; and three or 
four were doctors of medicine. Miss Cook also read sev- 


eral interesting letters from absent friends. 

A paper “In Memoriam” was read byMiss F. L. Russell, 
an essay by Miss S. M. Holman, and addresses were made 
by Miss E. T. Chisholm and Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 


Aretta Camp, Miss Way, and Mrs. Briggs, and the interest- 


ing exereises were brought to a close by all rising and join- 
ing in the “ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Long after the 
exercises the Twelfth street school girls remained chatting 
on the days of yore, and it was not until dark that the com- 
pany separated. A purse of several hundred dollars was 
made up by the graduates to be sent to a sister teacher in 
K ansas for the benefit of the sufferers in that region. 


PrincipaL. “All we care about is the meeting of the 
Board of Education. Who cares for the story?” 


ANOTHER well-known principal says, “ Now, why did you 
not send me the 16th of January number. I got so interested 
in that story; it is a capital selection.” 


AND another says: “I have been twenty years in the 
school-room, and yet I find something that suggests a better 
mode of teaching in the JouRNAL.” 


ANOTHER, “ Evidently, you have spent your time valu- 
ably in the school-room. I can see that you try to stimulate 
us to be truer and less mechanical. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 15.—In the Primary Department of 
this school, the teachers are, with the exception of one or 
two, graduates from the supplementary class. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 35 is a new school, located in First 
Avenue, between 52d and 53d street. It is under the 
charge of Miss Adaline G. Kelley. It opens well—300 
being present the first day. 

AvupIToR DAVENPORT and Messrs. White and Van Saun 
are busy over the pay-rolls—the latter on those of the 
evening schools. 

PRINCIPALS Robinson and Harrison draw out monthly 
about $5,000 each for the pay of the teachers in their 
schools. 


Mr. CostTiGAN, of the legislature, has introduced a bill 
we have read, which proposes the Commissioners shall be 
elected by the people—the Mayor to nominate the Inspec- 
tors, and the Board to appoint the Trustees. That is an 
old plan tried years ago ; will Mr. Costigan give us some- 
thing new? 


JOSEPH LANCASTER. 


THERE is lying on the floor of the Clerk's office (Board of 
Ed. Rooms), a simple stone engraved thus : 
JoserH LANCASTER, 
of England, 
10 Mo., 25, 1838. 
It is of plain brown sand stone, and has been lying ove 
the grave of a teacher who “built better than he knew.” 
It is proposed to erect amonument to this good man, who 
was in “labors abundant” for the benefit of the children 
of the masses. In next week’s JOURNAL we shall say 
further. 





WINTER FESTIVAL AT THE FIFTH WARD 
EVENING SCHOOL. 


Tue Fifth Ward evening school is situated immediately 
opposite the Hudson River freight depot, on Hudson street. 
It is now about in the centre of a very wretched and de- 
moralized neighborhood. For several years past the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society have sustained an evening school in that 
quarter during the entire school year. The attendance is 
made up of half grown boys and girls who, during the day, 
work in factories, at trades, or street callings of various 
kinds. This evening school, since its commencement, has 
been under the care of Miss A. Marsh as Principal, and in 
a very quiet and unostentatious manner has been the means 
of inspiring hundreds of both sexes with higher and purer 
ideas of living, and has prevented many from falling into 
vice and crime. In many instances a perfect revolution has 
taken place in the character of those who have been constant 
attendants at the school, and its record in all respects is 
highly satisfactory. The entertainment last evening con- 
sisted of singing, recitations, and readings. The scholars 
performed the parts assigned to them in a very creditable 
manner. The order was excellent, and the whole entertain- 
ment reflected credit both upon the scholars and their 





the pupils was present. At the close of the festival gifts 
were presented to the most meritorious scholars, and re- 
freshments were served to all. 


GraMMAR SCHOOL No. 14.—This building, en the corner 
of Navy and Concord streets, is, inside, one of the pleasantest 
school-houses in Brooklyn. It is very hard, however, to 
speak in, being built in a peculiar manner. In the Female 
Grammar Department, in front of the principal’s desk, is a 
large wire arch, completely covered with running vines, 
beneath which are beautiful growing plants of various kinds. 








There was also singing by Mrs. Vidal, Miss E. Cole, Miss 


Those who have not tried it do not know how inviting a 


In Grammar School No. 25, they have quite a little garden 
in front of the building, and to promote the science of 
zoology they keep a goat. 

lactone . 
Tue school ship Mercury, which had been laying off 
Hart’s Island for some months past, pending preparations 
for a cruise to the West India Islands, yesterday afternoon 
weighed anchor, and was towed out through the Sound by 
the steamer Minnie Bannock. Commissioner Brennan 
was the only member of the Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection to see her off. The Mercury took out 225 boys, 
about 50 of whom were taken from the Industrial School 
on Hart's Island. She will first sail direct for Bermuda, 
and after remaining there a short time, will cruise around 
the other West India Islands until the rst of May, when she 
will set sail for home. 


eo — 


On the training ship St, Mary's, the boys have begun 
their course of studies. During the past week an ad- 
ditional number of boys have been examined and are now 
waiting the examining surgeon's certificate, and that of one 
of the special Commissioners of the Board of Education. 
Quite a number of applicants have been refused admission 
on the ground of physical unfitness. Although the ship 
can provide for 200 boys, it is not deemed necessary now 
to take that number. But before the St. Mary's goes to sea 
the vacancies wil] be filled up by applicants from Brook- 
lyn, who are very anxious to be admitted to the school. 
The uniform adopted consists of the ordinary blue shirt, 
with an anchor on the collar, blue pantaloons and round 
blue cap with anchor on the brow. The boys are now 
being instructed daily in taking soundings, knotting and 
splicing, and other rudiments of seamanship. , They are 
also taught to read aud write each day by special in- 
structors. 

EE 
THE NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL 

LEBANON, OHIO. 

WE take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
Prof. 
Holbrook’s school used to be called an experiment ; but its 
uninterrupted growth through twenty years certainly places 
it among the things that are established. 

This is saying a good deal, because it implies that the 
principles upon which Mr. Holbrook has founded it are 
established. To say this is to say that a school government 
based upon the perfect freedom of the pupil's, is an estab- 
lished possibility. 





AT 


to our advertisement of this celebrated institution. 


It is to say that co-education is possible 


without special rules concerning the associations of pupils, 
It is to say that voluntary religious school exercises can be 
maintained and be well attended. It is to say that 
attendance upon all school exercises can be made 
entirely voluntary. It is to say that an educational insti, 


tution for the accommodation of hundreds can be estab. 
lished and maintained in the face of the opposition and 
competition of princely endowments and State patronage. 
It is to say that time and money can be immeasurably 
economized in the education of young men and women. Itis 
to say that in our schools, the purest morality and the most 
enthusiastic industry are compatible with; nay, the out- 
growth of the fullest personal freedom of the pupils. 

Few reformers have proved successful in business. Prof. 
Holbiook, throughout his life, has been a persistent edu- 
cational reformer. Yet his huge school witnesses his busi- 
ness sagacity. The secret of all this is, if we may be allowed 
to guess, Mr. Holbrook has confined himself clesely to the 
practical carrying out of his principles at home, while re- 
formers usually, and too many educators, who are not 
reformers, spend their time practicing their business abroad, 

For a fuil and very interesting history of this institution, 
we refer our readers to the catalogue, which, according to 
the advertisement, may be obtained by any one who will 
address the principal. 


>. 


Tue First THovsanp Dottars.—The first thousand 
dollars a young man earns and saves will generally settle 
the question of business life with him. It is the fruit of 
personal industry. He gives his time and his labor for it. 


teachers. A large number of the parents and friends of| While he is thus earning and saving it, he must earn two, 


or three, or perhaps four times as much to pay his current 
expenses. He is consequently held sternly to the task of 
industry for a very considerable period. The direct con- 
sequence to him is a steady, continuous, ani solid disci- 
pline in the habits of industry, in patient, persistent, fore- 
casting and self-denying effort, breaking up all the tenden- 
cies to indolence and frivolity, and making him an earnest 
and watchful economist of time. He not only learns how 
to work, but he also acquires the love of work ; and, more- 
over, he learns the value of the sum which he has saved out 
of his earnings. He has toiled for it; he has observed its 
slow increase from time to time: and in his estimation it 





school-room can be made. 


represents so many months or years of practical labor. 
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HADL=y’s GRAMMAR, an advanced course of 
lessons in language, by Mary V. Lee and 
Hiram Hadley, Chicago ; Hadley Brothers. 

The practical teacher who wishes to accom- 
plish results, must choose wisely his means. 
There are vast numbers who go blindly on, 
who hear classes in reading, writing, geo- 
graphy, and grammar from the year’s begin- 
ning to its close, and never give a thought to 
the question whether they are doing the best 
thing for their pupils. Some studies are taken 
up almost wholly for their usefulness, others 
almost wholly for discipline. Now, it is of 
importance that a teacher should know the 
exact object at which |e aims. For example, 
why teach grammar? The answer is, to en- 
able the pupil to speak and write the English 
language correctly. But it does not effect this 
object; and upon a careful examination it 
must be confessed that the results of teaching 
grammar are very scanty, consisting in first, a 
knowledge of many technical terms, such as 
noun, verb, etc., and second, some considerable 
discipline, depending upon the age of the 
pupil, however. 

These results have given rise to a thorough 
review of the position grammar holds in the 
school, and it may safely be said that were it 
not for the inertia of tradition it would not 
continue to be studied as now. What is 
needed is the art of using the language. A 
pupil in school should be more skillful in the 
use of speech than one outside; it is so in 
figures. The school should give him steady 
practice in both speaking and writing his own 
tongue. Composition should be a daily prac- 
tice, and the place where the teacher can 
aid is to show the pupil how language can be 
used to express thought in a variety of forms. 

We have opened this volume to see whether 
these authors seemed to appreciate the demand 
which the children may be said to make of us, 
that they be not sent forth, as we were, with 
only the dry bones o: the language as their 
sustenance in life’s campaign. And we record 
our pleasure in finding it to be a book of de- 
cided merit ; it is founded on principles that 
are entirely philosophical and sound. Its sole 
object is to teach, by constant practice, the 
graceful and accurate use of our own tongue. 
And we heartily recommend teachers to look 
at it if they are seeking that object. We do 
not feel, however, that the book is perfect—its 
defect is in its arrangemeut. A good text_ 
book, is one that saves to the utmost the over- 
taxed teacher. One with a class of 40 pupils, 
and only 20 minutes for a recitation can spend 
time on. the details of explaining how the 
lesson is to be prepared, what omitted, 
etc. We think there is a defect here that will 
prevent that general use which it deserves. 
A skillful teacher could manage well with it as 
it is, but there are thousands who need to be 
able to use it much before they can appreciate 
the real service these authors have done to 
education. 


Youne Foiks’ History oF THE UNITED 
States. Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

The first look one gives to this book begets 
a favorable opinion. It is beautifully printed 
and illustrated. The examination of its pages 
shows the object for which it was written—to 
make the impression which a well-told tale 
always makes on its readers. Only here it is 
desired that a useful end shall be reached—a 
knowledge of the history of this country. We 
believe it possible to write history so that it 
shall be entertaining. Hawthorne could do 
it, and Dickens could do it. Mr. Higginson is 
indeed a charming writer, and there are few 
who have read his contributions to the 
Atlantic but would believe he might produce 
athistory that would engrave itself in the 
memories of the children. 

The book, therefore, is to be examined to see 
if it possesses that picturesque character 
which will enable it to cling to one’s thought 
whether it be “ drilled in” or not. 








*The descriptions of the manners and customs 
of the Indians is interesting. 

All the Indians were alike in being a roving 
race, living in the open air most of the time, 
and were unwilling to be confined to one place. 
They were always roving about, changing 
their abode at different seasons of the year, or 
where they wished to pursue a different kind 
of game. One of their commonest reasons 
for removing was that they had burned the 
woods immediately around them. So when 
the first white settler came and the Indians 
were puzzled to know why these strangers ar- 
rived, some of them thought it must be be- 
cause they had burned up all the wood in the 
country from which they cofhe, and that 
they visited the American continent merely to 
find fuel. 

It is plain that the book is carefully prepared. 
its separate elements compactly welded into 
one complete whole—its construction sitnple 
and yet sufficiently elaborate. Above all it is 
imbued with American atmosphere and opin- 
ions. It warms the heart of the reader 
towards the people described. He feels that 
they actually lived—they were. human beings 
like himself—and he loves the story that is 
told about them. ‘ 

DARWIN ANSWERED, OR EVOLUTION A 
MytTH, by Lawrence 8. Benson, James Burn- 
ton, New York, $1.25. 

This book deserves a careful and prolonged 
reading. It is written ina clever, dispassionate 
tone, and will produce thought if not assent. 
There is no question but the author well un- 
derstands the subject about which he writes— 
a requisite not found in many who have 
dashed themselves against the strong positions 
of Spencer, Darwin and Tyndall. 

The same volume contains a geometrical 
dissertation, also, “ notes and definitions.” We 
donot undertake to express our opinions on 
either of these books, but give the views of 
Prof. Docharty. “I esteem him an excellent 
scholar and fine mathematician.” 


CLARK’s Easy LEssONS IN LANGUAGE. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, $0.35. 

We do not think that grammar is a study 
for chiidren ; we do think however, that lan- 
guage is. No matter what effort is made, the 
subject, beyond a few technical terms commit- 
ted to memory will be beyond them. This 
little book attempts to “ make things plain.” 

The author puts himself in the place of the 
teacher, and talks to them from the written 
book. Sentences are also discussed and dia- 
grams introduced. 


Ip1omATIC KEY TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By LAMBERT, & SarRDOU; 12M0. ALBERT 
Mason. NEw York, 1874. 


We are very glad to see the labors of 
sagacious and experienced instructors turned 
in this direction, and cheerfully recommend 
this volume as a most serviceable guide and 
help to a thorough mastery of French idioms. 
The book is moreover the very perfection of 
elegance in its construction; and the exposi. 
tions of the idiomatic expressions is made with 
singular accuracy. It is decidedly the most 
interesting and useful work for the purpose 
that we have ever seen, as it will give the 
American standard a chance to learn not the 
usual parrot talk of school misses; but a correct 
idiomatic knowledge of the most beautiful 
language. 

The Idiomatic Key should be in the hands of 
every French student. 


HoME AND ScHOoL for January, 1875, has a 
full page illustration of the interesting chapter 
in Roman history, which details the surrender 
of Vercingetorix to Cesar, after a desperate 
struggle for the independence of the Gallic 
people. There are two other illustrated arti- 
cles of a technical character, viz., “The At- 
mosphere” and “How to teach Geography,” , 
also, a charming little story entitled “Two 
Friends of Mine” complete the prose contrlbu- | 
tions. This story is written by Mrs. Bellamy, 
whose similar contributions to Appleton’s and 
other magazines have gained her a wide-spread | 
fame. Mrs, May, daughter of Noble Butler, 
contributes a graceful poem. 


BrYANTS’ BOOK-KEEPING. We have before 
us a beautiful volume—a treatise on the 
Science of Accounts—which has just been 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 





issued by J. C. Bryant, M. D., President of the 


Buffalo Business College. It is very hand- 
somely gotten up, and contains a vast amount 
of practical and valuable matter relating to 
the science of book-keeping, both by double 
and single entry. All the modern improve- 
ments in the theory and practice of accounts 
are presented in a plain, practical and business- 
like manner. A peculiar feature of this book» 
which should not be overlooked, and cannot 
be too highly commended, is, that the student 
must work out the sets in the same manner 
that he would in actual business, there being 
no opportunity for him to copy, as in other 
work. 

The importance of the subject, in this busi- 
ness age of the world, and the eminently prac- 
tical manner in which the author here presents 
it, should secure for his book a prominent place 
in every college.and school in the country. 
Mr. Bryant was one of the original organizers 
of ths modern Business Colleges, and has al- 
ways occupied a prominent position as a leader 
in developing and perfecting the system of 
practical education which has become so pop- 
ular with the American people, and so. essen- 
tial to the business man. The fact that it is 
now going through the third edition, revised 
and enlarged, is sufficient evidence of its 
practical utility and genuine worth. To those 
who are in pursuit of a thorough knowledge 
of book-keeping, which is indispensable to a 
good business man, this book is invaluable. 

A History of Germany from the earliest 
times, by Charlton I. Lewis, Harper Brothers, 
New York. This volume opens with a por- 


trait of Frederick the Great, and there also} 


several small cuts of the emperors from 
Charlemagne to William I. It is ased on 
Dr. David Muller’s “ History of the German 
People.” The final chapter contains an out- 
line of the principal events occurring since the 
peace of Frankfort. 

It is undoubtedly a faithful work, and has 
many claims on the readers for the force of its 
diction, and the picturesqueness of its thought. 
It is impossible not to see that the effort is 
perpetually to make the past como back again 
from its shadows and obscurity, and live 
again in today’s sunshine. The past of the 
German empire is something most worthy to 
live over in reading. What we are we owe to 
the German stock, if we have strength it is 
because the fair haired people who lived be- 
tween the Weichsel and the Rhine had it. 

It is a mistake to suppose we are English in 
descent, England itself sprung from the loins 
of Germany. The best things of the world 
as it now is have come from the Saxon brain. 
Let therefore Mr. Lewis’ book be read by 
the Americau student with interest and care ; 
it is of his ancestors he reads, to whom Odin 
or Wodin and Thor and Freoya and Baldor the 
beautiful were gods of transcendent might. 
Let him breathe this ancient European myth- 
ology which hangs around his own ancestry 
like a faint perfume. 


Tue life of Jesus the Messiah as a crved 
poem for children. Albert Welles, New York. 

The author of the poem in this handsome 
book has done the world areal good. This 
work will have a large sale because it is one 
that will benefit every one who reads it. He 
does not propose to invent, that was already 
done, He versifies the gospels for children, 
giving as nearly as possible the very words of 
the narrative. 


No one could be a better judge than Mr. 
Bryant, who writes to the author : 

r Sir :—I have listened with pieasure to 
the “ Life of Christ” as’ related in the verses 
which you have read to me. The versification 
is smooth and fluent, and in giving the words 
of Jesus, you have, in spite of the difficulty of 
the task, adhered quite closely to the text. 
Metre and rhyme have a strong attraction for 
children, many of whom will be drawn, by 
such a presentation of the Life of Christ as 
you have given, to read of Him, and to re- 
member His teachin Wishing you success 
in your endeavor to Raitesind the rising gen- 
eration at an early , and His words, and the 
eveuts of His life. [am Sir, — 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYantT. 
We shall present some of these poems to 
to the readers of the Journgl. 








Po.Lirics FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, by Charles 
Nordhoff. (Harper & Bros). Old Americans 
may read these pages with profit ; they are » 
clear and comprehensive. and illustrate so per. 
fectly the meaning and limits of law. liberty, 
government and hmmrn rights. The lap 
gnage is so simple that we believe what seems 
a rather abstruse subject is made thoroughly 
intelligible to a boy old enough to think of or 
care for politics. The book grew out of a fey 
letters, first written for the benefit of Mr 
Nordhoff’s son,-a lad of 17 years, We think 
all “young. Americane” will be gratefy| 
for the instruction it impaits. 12mo. cloth 
$1.25. 








Directory for Schools & Colleges, 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univer. 
sity, For information address Dr. J. V. Lansing 
Albany, 'N. Y. 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL, of Union Colleg: 
’ Thorough course. Field Practice. Address Prof 
C. Staley, Schenectady, N. Y. 
/ \OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, NJ 
CU For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakely, Ph. D. 


\WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogues address the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 


EW YORK HOMCEPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
cor, 23d St. and Third Ave. Session begins Oct. 
5, ending March 1. For announcements and informa- 
tion, address J.W.Dowling, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth Ave. 


EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, No 

5 East l4th S., near Fifth Ave. Brooklyn Branch, 
102 to 106 Court Street. Open daily from 9 A. M. tos 
P.M. Private and class instruction. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, No. 19 
IN 8th St. Thorough instruction given in Telegrapby. 


INE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 62 Bowery, 
cor. Canal St. Branch 1,275 Broadway. Instrac. 
tions every day and evening. 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARDING & Day 
SCHOOL, No. 7 East 42d St. Fall Term com 
menced Oct. 1: For full particulars send for Circular, 


CKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad. 
way. Individual instruction. Students can enter at 
any time. Call or send for circular. 8.8. Packard & Co. 























LOCUTION AND ORATORY, No, 1418 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. Class and private imstruction. 
Send for catalogue and prospectus. J. W. Shoemaker, 
A.M, Principal. 
TTYHOMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 20 Fourth 
Ave. Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for 
operators. 
ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
W. 8. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send for 
catalogue. 











TO TEACHERS. 
We desire the careful and thoughtful at. 
tention of Teachers who may wish to make 


an addition to their income, to correspond 
with the . 


UNIVERSAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
17 & 19 WARREN ST, 


who will make special terms with gentlemen 
of character and influence to represent us. 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers 
will be able to insure with us, although for 
various reasons they cannot entertain the 
offers of other companies. 

The merits of the plan inaugurated by 
the 


Universal Life Insurance Co. 


Of NEW YORK, 





are— 

1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than 
those charged by the Mutual companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, 
liberal in its terms. 

3. Claims paid in 30 days after satisfactory 
proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 

The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 
18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 
Its assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium 
income $1,250,000. 

Agents of ability liberaily dealt 
with. 

OFFICE: 


17 & 19 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

WM. WALKER, PREsIvEnNrt. 

H. J. FURBER, Vicu-PREsIDERT. 

J. H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
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THE BEST 


HOME MUSIC BOOKS. 


PIANO,AT HOME, 222" = 
BITERS STORY OF MUSK se 


Gad cent ween tae 


CLARE'S. NEW. METHOD sre met 


Fras $3 oon! in overy way nom up its sis galtrred — 
ORGAN A AT T HOME, fou 80. |The ere woeel 
RIVER OF LIFE. Fall's Rattion. 35 cents. 


Full of the sweetest of Sabbath 
All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON&CO. CHAS. H. DITSON 40. 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N.Y. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORE, 
Issue Commercial and Tarvelers’ Letters of Credit, 
available in Dollars in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds Sterling in any part of the 
world. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
or 
STANDARD AND POPULAR BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 











Includ: the works of Agassiz, Aldrich, Arnold, 
pees. itish Poets, Dr. John Brown, Bryant's 
Homer, Clarke, Country Pastor, De Quincy, Dick- 


ens, Mrs. Diaz, Drake, Emerson, Fiske, G ret SL E. 
olmes, 


Hale, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, *Higginson 

Howells, Tom Hughes, Mrs. Jameson, Little Clas- 
sics. Longfellow, well, Owen Meredith, Murray, 
Parton, ss Phel Adelaide Proctor, Charles 


ps. 
Reade, Mayne Reid, ‘Richter, Robertson, Saxe, Scott, 
Smiles, Mrs. Stowe Bayard 
Taylor (Poems), Thackeray, Thoreau, Tennyson, 
Trowbridge (Juveniles), C. * Warner, Mrs. bh ng = 
Whittier, P. Whipple, Theodore Winthrop, 
hundreds of others. 


2" Catalogues free. 
JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 
The Abbott Pocket Microscope. 


The time is coming when every lover 
of art or science, every 
business 








fabrics. It examines, in whole 
i &c., alive or dead, in a 
cage, thereby avoidi the barbarous 
custom of torture, or ki . The grain 
merchant and farmer can examine the 
qualities and ies of the wheat 
= , and of It is the most per- 
fect instrument invented for exami seeds, flowers, 
minerals, wings, bank ae, &c. e chemist 
the the miner, the egcision, the teacher, 
student, merchant, and housewife, should make 
it a constant com > It will greatly serve the 


of utility and SS a 
y, 30. Address New York School Journal, #9 


Also, The Gem Microscope, 
which about 100 diame 
ters, or ya times the r=! shows 


or milk ~ tt oe even cage 

microscopes of man re its cost. 
It age to investigate 
the mysteries and beauties 
of minute creation. 
Orders may be sent as above, and 
the instrument will be sent postpaid. 














*: 
© Ww Agents are * 
i ANTED— Wists to * 
|: sell, by subscription, Stamdard Books , | 
that will be welcomed in every household, 
*: viz.: A new and popular Dictionary oF 
Re.iciovs KnNow.eper, by Rev. Lyman , | 
Abbott. The late Dr, Livinesrone’s Last 
Journwats. The great CrcLorzpia or Bis- | 
LivaL, THEOLOGICAL, aND Ecciesiasticat ‘+ | 
Lrrerature, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And , 
other desirable books. Experienced agents 
and those that mean business are requested | 
to address, for further particulars, AVERY js | 
BILL, care of Harper & Brothers, New York. | 


* *# 














LADIES’ ANGULAR 
CO ry BooetE Ss. 


No. 1. Letters La>ge Hand. 
* 2. Letters and Words. Bold Style. 
“ 3. Words with Capitals. . 
“ 4. Sentences. Medium Style. 
6 “ Capitals, ete. Finised sty 
6. Notes an: lovitations. 
Owing w the d d fora lete course of instruc- 





tion in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, o'ten 

called the English nana, this set of Copy-Books has beep 

prepared after a thorough examination of the most “4 

ular systems pu published 10 The => 
fident that it is far superior to any published 





WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORE. 





NEw Booxkts: 


RCLECTIC HISTORICAL ATLAS.—Full 8vo. Cloth, 
18 double- Maps, accurately drawn and engraved. 
A hand-boek for general readers and students, in 

Aediant. Medisval and Modern History. $1.50. 
—- } AND DRAMATIC SCENES.—Edited by 
H. Venasie, Author of School Stage, Amateur 


pa, U.S. 20 plays selected from the writ- 
ings of Standard Aathors. Illustrations by Faryy. 
12mo., cloth, 336 pages. $1.50 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS.—-For Academies and Com- 
mon Schools. By 3S. A. Benses, A.M., ‘essor in 
o ite ge ba Mechanical College, and Author 

if Hlements hag . 12mo., 286 pp 
$1. 15. Supplies for first introduction into ‘ccheaie, 

and single sample copies for examination with a 
view ‘e troduction, 84 cents per copy. 

PESTALOZZI, HIS LIFE, WORK AND INFLUENCE. 
By Herman Krust, A.M., Inetructor in Philosophy of 
Education at the Oswego Normal and Training 
School. Cloth, 8vo., 248 pp. Portraits and Ilustra- 
tions. $2.25. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 











MAGIO LANTERNS AND MICROSOOPES 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Catalogues with full descriptions and instructions, 


sent . 
McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


N.Y, Newspaper Mailing Agency. 


With the latest tapered Newspaper Folding 
and Mailing Mach 29 Rose St. 
Frankfort. JAMES B BRADY. Meneger and 


Proprietor. 
How te Make JOCKEY CLUB BOUQUET. 
Send 20 Cents to 


FARRELL & CO., 17 Warren St., 
New York City. 














country 

The retail price of the ae is Rename, tom 
which the usual d 
schools. 


Any book, or the entire set, will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on the receipt of the price. Published by 


GEORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 
$12 Broadway, near 11 near llth | Street. 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT, 


FOB PARENT, CHILD, a 


(aRBSDey ZISM: 
(Mh (eam 
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GET THE BEST. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10.00 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3,000 Engravings ; 1,840 Pages Quarto, Price $12. 


ebster now is glorious. a + Baym Vassar Col. 


pans scholar ve ite vi W. H. Prescott. 
efining Dictionary. Mann 

Seo dent inthis office. ~ i ap Goe't Printer 

= sae without a ee —_— & me Saxe. 

cele in eclentific ' ud, 

emarkable compendium of FF 4 tue Clark. 

“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
extant.’’—London Quarterly , October, 1878. 


20 TO 1. 
The sales a Webster's Dictionaries Cascagheus the 
in_ 1873 were 20 times as large as = a <= 


sey cer Dictionaries of te we 
2, of more 
than 100 = every section of the country. 
Published by G. & ©, MIE RBRIAM, Springfield, 

Sold by,all rs. 
Webster's Primary School Dictionary. 204 Engravings, 
e 5 
. School - 274 - 
; a: = 


- 
Coasting Sense “ numerous {llustra- 
tons mt may aes RR, TAY 
ished by TVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
co NEW YORE. 


Chas. O. Hurlbutt, 


ELOCUTIONIST, 
150 EAST 23p ST. 
Cultivation of the Voice, for Resting and Singing, 
Dramatic Instruction, Elocution. Special atten’ 





to the dev ent and Stas then. 
vate Lesson alter 8. Wells, 

M. cy : rT teand Prof. Haurlbutt a 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


TOWN PLATS 
FOR SALE, 


Wrra on Wrrnovr 


Grange Orchards, 


IN THE TOWN OF 


BEECHER, 


FLORIDA. 


Information relative to Beecher or Florida, can be ob- 





tained. The former from finely executed map, 20 by % 
inches, on linen paper, containing Fruitland Peninsular, 
Town plat of Beecher, and the only accurate map of the 
St. Johns river to lake Harney. The latter from a large 
pamphlet, English or German on Florida, its climate and 
productions, with a sketch of its History. 


These will be forwarded free of postage, on receipt of 25 
cents eaeh. 


Address, 
EDWIN A. STUDWELL, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, 


Tue BEEcHER LAND Co., FLA. 


P. ©. Box 2822. be PARK ROW, nEW ‘TORK. 





“THs PAPER: 18 ON FILE WITH 


HESMAN 


Advertising Agents, 
THIRD & CHESTNUT STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OWELL & 





EW YORE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
4 No, & East Fourteenth street, near Fifth avenue, 
next door to Delmonico’s. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 1% and 106 Court street, near State. 
OPEN DAILY FPOM 9 A. M. 108 P M.. FOR THE 
» RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. 

THIS CELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the »o 
cumulated advantages of many years of successful 
operation. 

The corps of professors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest instrnctors in the countrv. 

PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 
of music and modern languages at moderate prices. 

The first prize in wusic was awarded to one of our 
punils by the New York Norma! College. 

The Orchestral schools will be continued as veual. 
An Amateur English and Italian Opera will also be in 
stituted, in which pupils will be assigned full parts 
The Library wil! be complete. 

CLASSES LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

*TRIC' LY PRIVATE lessons when desired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only char- 
tered Conservatory of Music in the State, having no 
branch except in Brooklyn. and being entirely distinct 
from other ivstita ions which imitate its name, evi- 
dently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
NEW YORK. 


(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave.,) 

Is the and most successful School for giving 
h in Telegraphy, and fitting students 

for positions in the United States. Thirty-eight distinct 

ofices, paced in charge of x many pupils, whe tranevct 

business in the same manner as in regular 

Offices. 


at time will convince atx that it is‘ne humbug 
Terma, tc, to be had by applying as above. 


Paine’s Business College 
Bemoved te 1,475 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 
College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. 
a  » Bpectaitios: Boch poping, sstihmne- 


char Wetting Lasona 2.08 ladies as Boos 
keepers and Cashiers. 1»-tructionj every day and ever 
sa 








PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


No. 805 Broadway, corner of 11th st.; individual in 
struction; students can enter at any time during the 
year with equal advantage. Call or send for circular. 

8. 8. PACKARD & CO. 


School 
at No.7 
‘orty-second street. The Fall Term comm 
For full particulars send for a circular. 


M*s J.T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and 
for Young Ladies and Children is locat 

East Fo 

Oct. 1. 








THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institate. 


Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, French 
and German. Ladies’ Department, Day and Evening. 





Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for Operators. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
Words & Phrases Usedin Commerce 


Wrirs Exp anarory anp Practica, Remarks. 
By THOMAS McELRATH, Late Chief Appraiser oi 
Foreign Merchandise for the Port of New York. 

1 vol., 8vo., pp. 678. Half Russia. Price $6. 
Tatxror Broruers, Publishers. 

This Dictionary contains information on every sub 
ject connecte 1 with Trade and Commerce, and gives 
the Names, and in most instances Descriptions, of the 
Commercial Commodities of all parts of the world 
The Moneys, Weights, Measures. Coins and Currencies 
of ali countries, with their relative values in United 
States standards. The —~ Hy Imports, and Tariffs 
of our own and other countries ; the Maxims and Laws 
of Trade. and innumerable Hints and Illustrations of 

the Principles of Commercial Transactions. 

This Work should be placed in 
every School, side by side with the 
Dictionary, and used constantly as a 
work of reference by both Teacher 
and Pupil. 

It should also be in the bay fl of EVERY TEACH- 
ER, LAWYER and MERCHA 

Ee Sent by mail on rece ipt ‘a ‘price 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 


758 Broadway, N. Y. 


Aids for Teaching Arithmetic. 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 758 Broadway, New York. 


|The Teacher’s Hand Book of Arithmetic. 


| By Matcotm MacVicar, Ph. D., 


LL.D., 
Potsdam Norma) School 
This work is intended to aid teachers to give full and 


Principal of 


| Clear expositions of the principles of Arithmetic. It 
| discusses the general methods and proper results of 
arithmetica! study, and presents a complete system of 


Examinations, together with a large number of anewers 


| Drill Exercises in the Fundamentai Rules, in both 
Whole Numbers and Fractions. It aleo contains a 
| large number of Graded Eramples for Reviews and 


to examples, which may be presented by means of the 
Example Frame. Every Teacher who aims to excel in his 
profession should possess this bouk. 

215 pages, cloth. Price $1.50. 


MacVicar’s Arithmetical Example Oarde, 

se — wise over 600 graded exainples, printed 
on wo and put up in a neat box for use in class 
drill, or reviews, or examinations. The same examples, 
with anewers, are given in the Teachers Hand Book of 
Arithmetic They will be found exceedingly conve- 
nient and useful to every school and teacher. 690 in 
| box. Price $2.00 per box. 


Ga" sent by mail on receipt of 
MacVicar’s Arithmetical Example Frame. 


price. 





For Drill and Practice in each of tie Fundamental 
Processes of Arithmetic, both in Whole Numbers and 
} in Fractions A most valuable aid for clase drill, need 
; ed in every school room where arithmetic is taught. 
Saves time, books, crayons and expense. (4% For par- 


Address 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


| Holbroek’s Grammars. 


| ticudars send for pamphiel circular 


I, TRAINING LESSONS IN THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLILH GRAMMAR. 


12 mo, Soards, 124 pp. Price 60 cents. 


This Grammar gives the objective method of teach- 
ing the Elements of the English Language. It rejects 
all ** baby talk,”* yet it is within the comprehension of 
every pupil, and cannot fail to interest. It is a book of 
Progressive Training Lessons, and rejects all memoriz- 
ng book definitions 


Il, COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, CONFORM- 
ED TO PRESENT USAGE 
12 mo, cloth, 227 pp. Price 90 cents. 

In order to make as small a book as possible the 
author has only attempted to report PRESENT USAGE, 
rejecting philological discussion, and has not dictated 
what usage ought to be. The arrangement is specially 
designed for the objective treatment of the subject. A 
full Tas_ze or Contents of 26 pp. is prefixed, and also 
an index of 5 pages is added, which make it valuable as 
a book of reference 

For Introductory ‘Terms, which are as low as any 
other books, address Taz PUBLISHERS, 


CEO. E. STEVENS & CO., 
39 Weat Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE NORMAL DEBATER 


For common schools, academies, colleges, teachers’ in- 
stitutes and business meetings is not over-caumbersome 
or expensive, but a convenient and practical manual, 
ite leading advantages being a complete index and 
parliamentary rules practically illustrated by imagin- 
ary debates given in dialogues. Studenis will be es- 
pecially glad to get it. Price, by mail, 75 cents. George 
ZB. Stevens & Oo., Publishers, Cincinnati, O 


JNO. F. LUTHER, 
NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices, 
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\V I—PHONOGRAPHY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 
To THE EpITorR OF THE N, Y. ScHOoL JOURNAL : 

Sir—The opinion lately expressed in some city papers, 
that phenography cannot be properly or successfully made 
a common school study, is not at all surprising to those who 
are conversant with previous experiments in relation to 
phonographic writing, which have been made in schools of 
a higher grade. It is difficult to explain why phonography— 
the briefest and most philosophical system of shorthand— 
has so completely failed to meet the expectations of its ad- 
mirers with regard to its becoming a general branch of 
knowledge. But, after twenty-five years’ experience, not 
alone in writing but also in “caching phonography, privately 
and in public classes, I feel perfect confidence in saying 
that the failure of so many persons to retain and [practice 
the art after having received a considerable amount of in- 
struction in it, is not due to any peculiar quality inherent 
in the art; but to extraneous causes, partly to defective 
presentations of it, partly to the hurried conditions under 
which it is usually studied, and partly to the want of oppor- 
tunity or rather of necessity for its daily practice. Moreover 
its basis, “ Phonic Spelling,” is only just beginning to be 
appreciated by educators and used by teachers ; the public 
generally having as yet but little understanding of it. 

It is but reasonable to claim that a knowledge of phono- 
graphic writing and facility in its use, will be best obtained 
in the same was as any other branch of education, that is, 
the principles should be acquired by degrees, and dexterity 
in their use gained by sufficient practice. Ifthe present age 
needs the daily help of shorthand to carry on its vast and 
various businesses more speedily and economically, the 
rudiments of the art, and as much more of it as may be 
judiciously included, should be taught in the public schools. 
Not with a view of making all to whom the instruction is 
given verbatim reporters of rapid speakers, but in order to 
lay the same foundation for the moderate use of shorthand 
in any business where it may be required, as is laid for 
using the common script, or for keeping accounts, or for the 
expression of ideas in speaking or writing. It is not ex- 
pected that all the knowledge gained in our schools will be 
turned toa purely practical account. Pupils who make 
imaginary voyages on their maps do not all become sailors, 
and but few of the thousands who spend several hours a 
week in learning to read music and sing by note will be- 
come professional musicians. The perfection in any branch 
of education which fits a person to use it in business, comes 
only by long practice in it. Taking what are considered to 
be the merest essentials of education, grammar, spelling and 
common writing, let us ask, what percentage of pupils, who 
have attended the public or any schools for three, four, five 
or even six years, are able to indite a well worded, gram- 
matically, correctly spelled. eligibly written original !etter 
of two or three pages. And of those who leave school with 
passable scholarships, how many are there who retain, for 
any length of time, the ability to compose with facility, 
write easily and spell correctly, unless their business is 
such that it requires the frequent use of the pen. Shall we 
declare that spelling, writing and grammar can not be suc- 
cessfully taught in the public schools, because few, compar- 
atively speaking, attain present excellence in them. 

EuizA B. Burns, 


— 


WHO SHALL BE THE TEACHERS OF OUR 
CHILDREN ? 


WE well recollect the time when the order of things in 
the Old Bay State was two schools in each year. A winter 
school and a summer school. A woman was always the 
teacher of the summer school. But as many large boys, 
and, of course, large girls too, attended the winter school, 
of necessity, the teacher must be and was aman. We also 
well recollect the time when first in the history of our own 
district, a woman was employed to teach the winter school. 
It was pronounced a success, and the settled policy was 
soon entered upon, of employing a female teacher through- 
out the year. Such has been the transition, and is now the 
pclicy of nearly all rural districts throughout the country. 
In villages and cities also, fully ninety per cent. of the 
teachers employed are females. Considering our State as 
a whole, we find that females are our teachers to so great a 
number, as to make the trial of such labor. both liberal 
and just. 

In regard to the propriety, yes, justice of employing so 
large a proportion of female teachers, the sentiment of 
thinking educators is divided. Some crying out with 
enthusiasm, “ Woman is the natural teacher of the young.” 

Others shook their heads in doubt. 

A few openly disapprove. 

Let us not shrink from a free discussion of this subject so 
vital to the interests of our schools, even if perforce we find 
ourselves, as the result, fairly classed in the disapproving 





ence of exceptions to all rules or principles laid down, and 
consider only the average time devoted, by the scholar who 
reaps the full benefits of our common school system, to the 
acquiring of an education. 

For the purpose of this discussion I propose to consider : 
First, the characteristics of the male and female teacher as 
an influence in the school room. Second, the nature or con- 
dition of the young mind at the various stages of its educa- 
tion. Third, to seek for those characteristics of the teacher, 
whether male or female, most suited to the wants of the 
child’s mind during its various periods. 

First—The impressions made by the teacher upon the 
scholar should justly be considered under the head of 
physicial and intellectual ; but as these operate so constantly 
together, and usually in so much harmony, that for the sake 
of brevity I will class them together. 

I will also leave them without argument, believing the 
distinctions sufficiently plain; simply using authorized 
quotations to illustrate the force of the defining word. 

Within the school room the male teacher is: 

1. A controlling power. 

“The great controller of our fate, 
Deigned to be man, and lived in low estate.” 

2. A directing power. 

“T’ll divect my men, what they shall do.” 

3. A leading power. 

“He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and /ed the way.” 

4. A forming power. 

“’Tis education forms the common mind.” 

5. An affirmative power. 

Giving his commands in the form of “Do,”—“ You 
must.” 

The female teacher is: 

1. A’restraining power. 

“ Restrain in me the cursed thoughts 
Which nature gives way to in repose.” 

2. A cultivating power. 

“The mind of man hath need to be prepared for piety 
and virtue; it must be cu/tivated tu that end.” 

3. A persuading power. 

“ Thou hast all the arts of fine persuasion.” 

“TI should be glad if I could persuade him to write such 
another critic on anything of mine.” 

4. A molding power. 

“ Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay to mold me 
man?” 

5. A negative power. 

That is giving her commands in the form of “ Do not,” 
“You must not.” The male teacher is more likely to de- 
velop the powers of the intellect—to train and subdue the 
will. The female teacher mone likely to persuade and re- 
strain the emotions and impulses, and cultivate the adorn- 
ing graces. 

Second.—The various periods of the young mind during 
the process of being educated are four: 

1. The imitative period. 
2. The receptive period. 
3. The expansive period. 
4. The formative period. 

These periods are named in the order of their antecedence, 
and each successive one is based upon its predecessor. 
They pass into each other by insensible gradations, but 
still are clearly different in their indications and in their 
wants. 

The child learns to talk, read, sing, run and play by 
imitation ; by seeing others do the same thing. Soon it 
begins to say “I know,” “I can do this or that,” “I know 
how to do this.” 

Knowledge has come to the child mind, and the receptive 
period is reached. Again with the continued reception of 
knowledge, soon comes the desire to know, and ability to 
find out. ’ 

The young mind by means of the knowledge it has re- 
ceived, begins to grow, to reach out and after to expand; 
the expansive period has com >. 

Expansion and growth in physical life mean form and 
shape as consequences. So, too, is mental life, they mean 
the same, and we are the formative period. The molding— 
the shaping period, on which hang, in an untold degree, 
the future interests of the immortal being. 

Third—What qualities of the teacher, whether male or 
female, are best suited to the needs of the mind while 
passing through the above nayned periods. 

The imitative period. For the simple presentation to the 
child, of the letter, the word, the sentence, or anything to be 
learned by imitation ; outside of the teacher's self, the male 
or female may be equally sufficient and equally suited to 
the need ofthe child. But th: purity, the grace, the gentle- 
ness of demeanor preeminently fit the female teacher for 
our model. While her tact, her instinctive knowledge of 


to receive into school the child that has hitherto been car- 
ried in the hand of a mother’s love. . 

The receptive period also finds its needs best answered 
in the woman teacher. Her patience, her willingness to be 
content with small gains, her ability to preserve in spite of 
indifferent results and almost failures; all fit her, during 
this period of abstract truths, detached statements, isolated 
facts, and persistant appeals to memory, to be the proper 
agent for offering to the young mind that which it receives 
without question. Her negative form of command too, 
makes her the just disciplinarian of that period in life which 
needs a patient and carefully restraining hand, both from 
danger and from wrong. 

The expansive period. The time, when manner, face, 
voice, and modes of expression, all combine to say that the 
spring has really come, and that the immortal germ is put- 
ting forth its tender shoots. To the parent, a time of 
earnest pleasure and solicitous care. Who now shall culti- 
vate these tender shoots, and train them upward to a full 
mental health and vigor? Who shall restrain and direct 
the wandering, and repress the too rapid growth? Who 
shall detect, measure and bring out the possibilities for an 
unfolding future now to be found in the child-man and 
child-woman? This is the period in which the child should 
be taught combined truths, thoughts and statements. Here 
the female teacher produces good and successful results. 
Here, too, her characteristics of restraint, culture, persua- 
sion, and molding, all find a glorious field of action. But 
is this enough? No! The mind now needs in a very large 
degree, and should be subjected to the leading and direct- 
ing qualities of the male mind. It also needs the affirma- 
tive form of command. It is now time for the child to 
know that well doing is more than refraining from evil 
doing ; that success means more than avoiding failure ; that 
life will demand more than a negative obedience ; in short, 
that it will often say to the child, a/ways to the man, “ Do,” 
instead of /* Do not.” 

The fourth or formative period. 

Beginning unmeasured possibilities, surrounded by in- 
creasing dangers, weighted with growing responsibilities, 
and ending'with the child standing with one foot upon life’s 
threshold, ready, with eager hand, to swing aside its charmed 
wicket and enter its busy scenes. The most important in its 
issues of all the periods named. The period in which,in some 
degree, the mistakes of the past may be corrected ; beyond 
which they brand the life. The period. out of which 
we emerge, with habits fixed and an education made, 
which lead us to success apd honor or consign us to failure. 
Its elements are possibilities, danger, responsibilities, and 
the future man and woman. 

What qualities of the teacher can meet them best? I 
can give but one answer. The leading, directing, forming 
and, above all, the controlling powers of the male teacher. 
I would not deprive this or any period of the child’s educa- 
tion of the grace, the culture, and refining influence of 
woman. I could not, and be just to the child, rob it of a 
liberal contact with man. That as educators we are com- 
pelled to do what we would not, and ought not, is true. It 
is also true, when judged by the laws of right, given by our 
Creator, that the director of schools or system of schools, 
which proposes to educate our children, and does not place 
them for one half of the expansive period, and more than 
that portion of the formative period, under the care and in- 
struction of male teachers, commits a fraud upon the child. 
A robbery, which no cry of natural fitness or plea of 
economy will justify. 





A MERE apprenticeship is not good education. 

Whatever system of tuition is solely adapted to enable 
the pupil to play a certain part in the world’s drama, 
whether for his own earthly advantage, or for that of any 
other man or community of men, is a mere apprenticeship, 
It matters not whether the part be high or low, the hero or 
the fool: A good education, on the other hand, looks 
primarily to the right foundation of the man in man, 
and its final cause is the well being of the pupil, as he is a 
moral, responsibile, and immortal being. i 

But, because to every man there is appointed a-certain 
ministry and service,a path described of duty, a work to 
perform, and a race to run, an office in the economy of 
Providence, a good education always provides a good ap- 
prenticesbip, for usefulness is a necessary property of 
goodness. 

A man whose education is without apprenticeship, will 
be useless ; a man whose education is all apprenticeship, 
will be bad, and therefore pernicious, and the more per- 
nicious in proportion as his function is high, noble, or in- 


fluential.— Hay tley Coleriage. 





Mr. Joun B. Trevor of this city, who is President of the 
Board of Trustees of Rochester University, has given that 








minority. And in this discussion we will admit the exist- 


childhoods’ wants as surely demand, that she shall be first ' $ 


institution $10,000, in addition to his former donations of 
3.43000, 
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New Edition. 


SNELL’S OLMSTED’S COLLEGE ASTRONOMY.— 
An Introduction to Astromomy; designed as a Text 
Book for the use of students in College. By Denison 
O.mstTep, LL.D., of Yale College. A new edition 
(1874), revised by E. 8. Swei1, LL.D., Amherst Col- 
lege, with additions and new illustrations. 8vo‘ 
$2.25. 


PARKER'S NATURAL HISTORY—PLYMPTON.— 
A School Compendium of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy ; embracing the elementary principies of 
of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics. Acoustics, 
Pyronomics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, Mag- 
netism and Astronomy. Containing also a descrip- 
tion of the Steam Locomotive Engine and of the 
Electro-Magnetic Telegraph. By Ricnarp G. Parker, 
A.M. A new edition, revised and enlarged, by Prof. 
Gsorezs W. Pirmron, Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 12mo; $1.75. 

SHURTLEFF’S GOVERNMENTAL INSTRUCTOR.— 
The Governmental Instructor; or, A brief and com- 
prehensive view of the Government of the United 
States and of the State Governments. Designed for 
Schools and families. By J. B. Saurntizerr. Third 
revised edition, corrected by Davin H. Camp. 12mo; 
75 cents. 

SCOTT’S MANUAL OF U. 8 HISTORY.—A Manual 
of History of the United States. A new edition, 
brought down to the administration of President 
Crant. Illustrated with Maps. To which is annexed 
the declaration of Independcnce and the Constitution 
of the United States. With Questions for the use of 
Schools. By Prof. Davin B. Scort, College of the 
City of New York. 12mo; 63 cents. 





Copies of these Text Books mailed to Teachers for 
examination upon receipt of one-half the printed 
Prices. 

Liberal terms for introduction. 


Address, 
COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 


370 Broadway, New York. 


BURNS? ta in the PUBLIC York. 


a P HON Grcpisene Leeible 
BURXS & CO. 


SHORT-HAND, 


ad Park Bow, J N.Y. 


FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


THE 


Novelty Printing Press 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 





Send stamp for catalogue with tes- 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BxuNJ. O. WOODS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Press $5.00. 


Are You out of Employment ? 


All persons of either sex, of good address, 
can find profitable employment in s+lling our 
Subscription Books. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue with terms. 

D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, 


For Health, Comfort and Style, is 
acknowledged the best Article of the 
kind ever made. Numerous - 
monials in its favor are 

eet Soe pate the U. 











For eale b leading Jobbers 
and Remilere 
FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 


New Haven, Conn. 
ARNOLD & BaNNING, 
New York, Agents. 


W. J. STEWART, Dentist, 
330 West 30th Street, N. Y. 

Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A set as low as $10.00. 
For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose, 
& regular and experienced Physician, will administer 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart always 
examined by the Stethoscope. Work done out of the 
City. 
HOW TO CURE SICK HEADACHE. 


Send 20 Cents to 


FARRELL & CO., 89 Liberty St. 
Room 18. New York City. 

















Graded Singers 


FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS. 
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John Church & Co., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


The Accompanist’s Self-Instructor. 


A new method by which the accompaniment on the 
Piano to any song or piece of music can be uired 
with or a teacher, or know) of music. A 
copy will be sent ‘prepaid on aoe AA of Ong Doar, by 

Pror. F. A. NIC 


F. 
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ondway, New York 


FxttlsioyDo, Your Own | Printing 


Portable $9 *™ Press for e—_ — envelopes 
Larger sizes for I work, 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money tnd: eee 
trade. Amateur Printing, deli 
ful pastime for spare hours. BO ‘s 
—_ greatfun and make :noney fast 
stpemins. Send two stamps for full 
jogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
$ KELSEY &CO. Meriden, Conn. | 
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The Great American Coffee Pot. 


THE 
CHAMPION OF THE 
WORKLD. 


Perfection in the art of making 
Coffee at last attained. 





This household wonder makes Coffee by steam 
boiling water combined. It never boils over, makes its 


nutritious properties. The only 
maker ever offered to the —_— 

Bottoms and Wire Geuze Strainers, 1 
$2.75; 2 quarts, am 1 quart, $2.25. 
dress on receipt of Tin bottoms, 


DEWITT C. BROWN & CO. 
Office and Salesrooms, 9 Great Jones 8t., N. ¥. 





“= The “Triumph” Truss 


TRIUMPH RUPTURE 
CURE. 
104 SIXTH AVENUE, = Me 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


ASK NO ADVANCE PAYMENT FOR 
CURING RUPTURE 
Their mode of Cure is strictly 
bree ie 


“*fexaminations and Advice confidential and free. 
Prices of Truss or $5 to $20 
Orders filled by 
Sead stampe for descriptive pamphlet to 
Cc. W. H. BURNHAM, 
General Superintendent. 





Catarrh ! 


“ Oatarrh c’ the Nasal Passages, Ears. and Throat,” a 
pemphiet by A. N. Williamson, M. D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. Price, 18 cents. 
Address. 28 East 20th street. 

“ Dr. Williamson's long experience and suceess in the 
treatment of Ostarrhal and Throat affections renders 
valuable whatever comes from his pea.”—Journal of 
Medical Science 








USEFUL TO EVERY ONE. 


Being a combination of Blotting Case, with complete 
te words which writers are liable to spell incor 





rectly. For sale  p Stationers and Bookeellers. 
D A.) —A- House, 1121 Chest. 
nut Street, 
Send for Descriptive Price List. 

Success. Every mail and express 

IMMENSE ‘=< L~ mm Bocten, crowded with goods 
od money saving N. E. Dotiar 

Saez. Thousande d deal with it every month and all ae 


gratified and satisfied. 39,000 delighted patrons sup 
plied and satisfied In 1874. 
Goods are sent C. D., and you ca 
. examine before paving. No hambes, 
no tickets, distribution or swindling, but simply a 
concern doing an ense business and selling 
at retail at lees than wholesale prices. Send for circu- 
tare and see what one single dollar can do. We offer 
indeniable proof, give names and places. 
Delighted patrone a to our honesty 
and ie dealing ouiag & You can save 
you wi. Why pay double prices! Why not 
cor aity worth of goods fo, $10, if you can, and you as | 
bo rr if you deal with us. Hundreds of su yf, - 
33 books, all going off at just = single dol his is 
oo humbag, as one single | wil 


We wee ,000 good agents, ladies and 
gents ye guarantee ve y need 
"Free oatftt sent to all. No ye 
ISTON & CO., 33 Broomfield St., Boston, — 
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"alae oom Oe the lunge and air calls. 
aid to Teachers, Students and persons 
and by ee . in giving tone and vigor to the vital organs, 
by by securing a graceful and an erect form. The dest 
Brace made. Retail price of Men's, $1.75. 
Peay 1.50. a: chest measure. Sent to any ad- 
dress, post paid, on receipt of mone For sale by all 
pw any dealers, and at the office o' the 
CLEVELAND SHOULDER BRACE CO. 
CLEVELAND, Om. 


The United States Publishing Company, 
13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 
PIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE. Edited 

Frank Moore 60 


by An elegant 8vo, Jp» ae 
gravings—from the Olid Masters. Price, $5.00. 


UR opener La Lda rg A emeye, = 
() “iit. the Republic. By © 


Southiy poe 90 pp each. Royal Bre. "Bon atten 
IFE AND PUBLIC SER 7ICEX, Ji 
L CHARLES SUMNER. By ©. Edwards Lee 
ter. 5th Edition, revised and eniargsd. Svo, 700 pp. eats. 
HE ay YORE Touns. j= Re me 
ton. Acompiete history of Noted Criminals of New 
ork, ana the romances of Palos Ube mn Ove. OO Be. $3.50. 
N THE HOMES OF THE PRi>!- 
DEN From Wash to Grant. By L. ©. 
Holloway 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel. Price, $3.75. 
HE CHRBISTIAN AGE. 16 Py» Aah 
Newspaper. Edited by Rev. Dr. Deems. year. 
J alae An es 5 Same and Illustrated Svc 
volume, 756 pp. B: Dr. Deems. Price, $4.00. 
Circulars, specimen pages, and terms to agents on 
application as above. 


$10 to $20 sis 
$5 $20 &: 
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Ga... Portland. Maine. 











those whe will will become 
4. BRIDE & 00. New Yous 





B°ezs>. Van Nostrand, f, 32 Masvey end 27 
York, Publisher and Im- 


Warren st., New Y 
of Scientific Send ton conte Sor Cata- 
of works in ee Astronomy, Ship 








BS. Stoo eos 





=. 


GRAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORE, 


1132 FIFTH AVENUGA, 
Between 16 & 17th Sis., (Knabs Building,) 


The mest successful and complete Masic Schoo! in the Werld. 


All branches of Vooal and Instrumental Music practt 
cally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen! 
imstructors, at moderate prices. 

The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tucsday, at 8 P. 
M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
Wednesday; Lectures every third Wednesday. 

Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 
The Library, consisting of 15,000 musical works, is ac 
geasible to pupils. 


m4 








PIANOs. 





SOHMER & CO., 





PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS BOW MADE. EXOEL ALA 
OTH ERS IN TONE ASD DURABILITT. 


149 Bast Fourteenth street. N- VY. 


games the "piano. 
Forte. Do not aeciae what 
make to until yon write 
for our Illustrated Circular, 
which we mall free. The 
“Arion Piano” contains 
~ patented improve 


four 
ments that make it more 


durable than an o in 
the market. Write for cireu- 
lar and mention where you 
saw this notice. Address 
The Arion Piano-Forte Co. 
5 East 14th et.. N. Y¥. Ci 


ECHOES FROM Zion. 


> « New and Old in Sacred Song. Edited by 
. Sherwin. For Prayer, Praise and Re- 
eteal Meetings, ¢ mprising the leading favorite 
2 with many choice new ones. he most 
sirable collection vl Devotional Hymne and 
Music ever iseued. it containe 1% handsome 
4s. Price paper 2 cts., $20 per 100. Bogrde 30 cts., 

Ba per hundred. Cloth, flexible, 35 ctse.. $30 per han 
aol Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, HORACE 





WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3567. 


SONGS GRACELGLORY 


The very best Sunday-School Song Book, Ry 
W. F. SHERWIN and 8. J. VAIL. 160 
Pages. .Splendid Hymns, Choice Music, 
Tinted Paper, Superior Binding. 
Boards 35c.; 83.60 per dozen; $30 per 100. 
Mailed at retail price. Publishers, ORACE 
WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 
P. O. Box 3567. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. The touch elastic, and the 
tone powerful, pure ard even. 


WATER’S Concerio ORCANS 


cannot be excelled in tene or beauty; ry defy 
competition. he Connerrte stop ia tine 
Imitation of (« Human Vvice. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 
during Gir month. Menthi Instai- 
ments ye Second-Hen Instru- 


ments a taal Ey = * Traveling and 
Local A wee a. A libere! dis- 
saan oiaden Sidiios urches, Schools, 


dc. Special oa to Dna trade. 
Tllustrated Catalogues Matied 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 
Ue N.¥. P.O. Box 3567. 


CET OF CONTINUOUS 


A BEAUTIFUL ¢ 
4 GUM TEETH, $15. 


On Improved Whalebone Rubber—the most comfortable 
and closely- = material worn. Watranted equal to 
any made ice ~~ 90. Durable silver 
fillings, $1 ~4 Land, -y American 
Institate = heal oy exhi 

Palace in 1857. Talnioas Ratracting 


Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 962 Bath Ave, N.Y. 





& i. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway 

U. Opp fee axp Frames, 

STERBOSCOPES AND Views, Graruoscorss, Mze- 

ALETHOSOOPES. ALBUME 
Photo- 





or 
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Fun and Profit. 





Ruprere can be cured without suffering, 
Elastic trusses ‘are superseding all others. 


Before buying metal trusses or supporters, | 


call or send for a descriptive~ circular to the 
Elastic Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New 
York. 


THE most elegant toilet preparation now in 
use, for Ladies, is Afadame de Rossa’s Antheo. 
This article has been used by the ladies of the 
French and other Courts in Europe for over a 
century, and still maintains its standing. 
Price, 50 cents. Miller Bros., 113 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y. 


PERSONAL.—Those who are troubled with 
neuralgia, rheumatism, heart disease, asthma, 
bronchitis, epilectic fits, ear discharges, ca 
tarrh, deafness, etc., etc., are requested to send 
their names and address and one cent stamp 
to James P. Campbell, M. D.,66 Fulton street, 
N. Y., and receive free for three months a 
copy of his family paper, containing four pages 
valuable recipes, and a treatise on catarrh. 


LADIES’ cut-paper patterns of any style of 
Madame Harris’ make, will be sent to those 
subscribing for Madame Harris’ Journal. It 
has all the latest styles and Fashions, with 
excellent reading. The Journal will be sent 
every month free of postage for one year, on 
receipt of 36 cents. . Send stamp: for.copy. 
Madame Harris, 783 Broadway, opposite Stew- 
arts, New 1 ork. 

ERSONS answering any advertisements in this peri 

odica), will please state that they saw.the advertise- 
ment in the New York Scuoo. Journan. This will 
be esteemed a favor both by the advertisers and the 
Publishers of the JouRNAL. 

““MYNHEER, do you know der reason for 
what we call our boy Hans?” “No, really. 
Why do you call him so?” “ Well, I tell you, 
Der reason we call our boy Hans is because 
dat ish his name.” 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Moore’s Pencil-Holding 
School Slate—shown on the outside page of 
this and last week’s issue. 

The device for holding the pencil is neat, 
kept closed by the action of a spring, not liable 
to get out of order, supplying a want long 
felt—viz : a convenient place to keep the pencit, 
and where it is always handy for use. 

Mr. D.C. Pratt, 16 New Church Street, is 
the sole manufacturer, and informes us he 
intends it to be the very best finished state in 
all respects that is furnished to the trade. 
The economy of the device cannot but be appar- 
ent to all. Mr. Pratt carries the largest stock 
of school slates, pencils and crayons in store of 
any dealer in this country, and isa popular 
man in the trade. 


C. B. Kuen, of No. 274 Eighth Avenue, 
manufactures all kinds of optical and scientific 
instruments for schools and academies. 

ERSONS answering any advertisements in this peri- 

odical, will please state that they saw the advertise- 
ment in the NEw York Scuoon Journau, This will 
be esteemed a favor buth by advertisers and the Pub- 
lishers of the JouRNAL. 

PACKARDS BustNEss COLLEGE is a splendid 
place to have a young man instructed in all 
business knowledge. 


TELLURIAN. Long’s Tellurian, used in all 
the grammar schools of New York city. Ad- 
dress Mr. Long, office of this paper and you 
will receive a circular by return mail. 


A GOOD way to restore a man apparently 
drowned is to first dry him thoroughly inside 
and out, and then clap a speaking trumpet to 
his ear and iuform him that his mother-in-law 
is dead. 


INK. One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 

will make a pint of good black ink in five 

,Minutes. Send to H. G.O. Cary, Zanesville, 
‘Ohio. 


PIANO. » Merrill, of 8 Union Square will sell 
or rent you an‘instrument. to suit you in 
quality and price. He will make special in- 
ducements to thos#who wish to try on in- 
stallments. , 


CaTARRH. Dr. Williamson’s long experi- 
ence and success in the treatment of catarrhal 
and throat affections, renders valuable what- 
ever comes from his pen. Those who are 
troubled with it will find it to their benefit to 
send ten cents for Dr. Williamson’s phamphlet. 
Address No, 28 East 20th St. 


paasoms answering any advertisements in this peri- 
odical, will please state that they saw the advertise- 
ment in the New York Scnoot Journau. This will, 
be esteemed a favor both by advertisers and the Pub- 
lishers of the Jounna.. 


A FRENCHMAN learning the English lan- 
guage complained of the irregularity of the 
verb “to go,” the present tense of which some 
wag had written out for him as follows: “I 
go; thou startest ; he departs; we lay tracks ; 
you cut sticks; they absquatulate or skedaddle,”, 


Twenty-fi ha Jegunht Blais ieom the Tilustrated 
| enty-five 
7 Bibles 


An Appropriate #resent for the Young. 

| Tes ron Version of oe Lite of 3 = Ee... by 
| oY 4 been so y commended yterian, 
Mplseopalian, M ‘dk Ba and Universalist preach- 
db; ihe Evangelista fee aid not belon nm 4 
as to! who did not beiong to any rect, 
but were the pure and honest historians of their Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ. 

‘The ineffable tenderness of Christ’s love for little chil- 
dren has ever been the theme of the mother’s lullaby ; and 
His example has been followed to this day, inasmuch as 
no man of heart can witnegs their jocund fuces, and list to 
the music of their song laughter, without feeling such 
wee for them, and recalling his own ‘‘sunny days ot child- 


Spee Sa 
ry eve! er ous grow é t 
schogi are always filled with pone The halo shed around 
the * Infant Jesus” has furnished the subject of the great- 
est number of valuable paintings in the world. tvery 
peep! believes that the smiles of sleeping infants come 

m 

“ In the early ages all great events were either chanted 
orsung. Bards preceded Historians and Prose writers.— 


|The Life of I esus, the Messiah, 


Sears’s Nat Quarterly Review. 
“ All ofthe Old Testament, and the major portion of 
the New, consist of prose translations of inspired and sub- 


lime poetry.”’— Lester. 

Doves, lambs and children are always ranged together 
by sacred writers. “The Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sin of the world,’’ says John the Baptist. Christ com- 
pared children with the lily asthe purest flower. Chil- 
dren, lambs and lilies were in Christ's mind as embiems 
of purity. The Prophet says, *- Unto us a chiéd is born, 
The Evangelist says, *‘ The child Jesus.”’ 

I take upon myselt the title of the ** Children’s Friend” 
because 1 love tnem, and believe that | can most truly 
prove my claim to that title by showing from the writings 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, that Jesus himself was 
the greatest and truest friend of chi/uren, that ever was 
upon earth. He knew their value and importance. 

We must soon pass away. They must succeed us. Let 
us do all in our power to perfect their morals and religious 
belief. With such instruction they must become good 
citizens, and honor not only their parents and instructors, 
but also afterward inculcate the same principles in their 
posterity, ** who will rise and call them blessed.” 

Pus.isHep By ALBERT WKLLES, 
6; University PLace, New York. 
24 West 167TH STREET, 
New York, January 2d, 1874. 
To ALBERT WELLEs, Esq. 

Dear sir :—I have listened with pleasure to the “ Life 
of Christ’’ as related in the verses which you have reaa to 
me. ‘lhe versification is smooth and. fluent, and in giving 
the words ot Jesus, you have, in spite of the ditliculty of 
the task, adhered quite closely to the text. Metre and 
rhyme have a strong attraction for children, many of 
whom will be drawn, by such a presentation of the Lite 
of Christ as you have given, to read of Him, and to re- 
member His teachings. Wishing you success in your en- 
deavor to familiarize the rising generation at an early 
age, with His words, and the events of His life, I am, Su, 


Respectfully yours, 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
NEw YORK, Uct. 10, 1874. 

To ALBERT WELLEs, Esq. 

My dear Sir :—lt is a pieasure to refer to the gratifica- 
tion I had in listening to your very beautiful poetic version 
of the ‘“* Life of the Saviour.” lt is a work much needed 
in families and Sunday Schools of the country, inasmuch 
as it is the only production of the kind which will satisfy 
the natural craving of children for instruction in a pleas- 
ing form. 

it is calculated to lead directly to the study of the New 
Test it, and mothers, and Sabbath School ers, 
will have a valuable adjunct and assistant in this charm- 
ing producticn, which is admirably adapted to the inquir- 
ing mind of youth, in sacred things, wholly divested of 
theology. 

Your work is not only valuable for its extreme simplicity 
and beauty of rhythm, but also on account of its entire 
absence of sectarianism. There are no doctrines inculcated, 
and therefore your book will be equally to, and 
valued by, every denomination or religious sect. 

Hoping that you may take measures for placing this 
effort of your genius in the hands of Christian mothers 
and Sunday School instructors. I have the honor to re- 
main, Your friend and well wisher, 

J. V.C. SMITH, 
(Ex-Mayor of Boston) 
No. 306 Szconp AVENUE, November 20, 1873. 

Mr. Albert Welles has read to me a very good piece of 
versification. A narrative of the beginning and end of 
our Lord’s career upon earth, with two or three of His 
miraculous works, | think it would be an addition to our 
apparatus of instruction forthe young. It is easy, flow- 
ing in its rhythm, clear in its statement, and very literal 
in its imitation of the sacred text. 

HOWARD CROSBY 
(Chancellor of the University). 
Rooms OF THE AMERICAN ‘I'RACT SOCIETY, 
New York, October 22, 1873. 





Mr. Anan Wyse. mt ‘ea 

My dear Sir:—I have been mu ti by hearing 
read your poetical version of the “ Lite of Christ,” which 
seems to me to have one special merit in harmony with a 
long recognized excellence of the Gospels themselves, 
namely, the plain, unadorned and straightforward sim- 
plicity of the style. ‘Che Evangelists evidently had one 
thing todo, to tell a true and honest story as on gb 
possible. You have put this narrative into smooth and 
flowing verse, and many a young reader, I've no doubt, 
will read it with delight and remember it well. 

Very truly yours, i 
W. W. RAND. 
No. 11) East 197TH Street, 
New York, Nov. 24, 1874. 
ALBERT WELLES, Esq. 

My dear Sir :—I have road with interest the verses you 
have enclosed to me. 

Your purpose is an admirable one. Parents, pastors 
and teachers will welcome the aid oy poem lends them 
in their efforts to win for Him who best may claim the 
title “Children’s Friend,” the little ones entrusted to 


their care. wees. > yy 


(Pastor of the Church of the Atonement). 
From the “Home Journal,” Dec, 23, 1874. 
**Mr. Albert Welles, formerly editor of the Chronotype 
Magazine, and the writer of u.umerous works in prose and 
verse, is about to bring out a narrative poem tor children, 
“The Life of Jesus.’’ The specimen of the work which 
we have seen give promise of a clever — hrase which 
te the inimitable uty, sim- 
plicity and dignity of the Bible narrative. This we hold 
to be great praise vey tee ee eee the original.” 
o. 8 East 247H STREET, ISON SQUARE, 
Q New York, Dec. 18, 1874. 
ee nay’ Sir :—As I am no longer a pastor, I cannot do 
m for the circulation of your k among children, as 
once I might. But I congratulate Pe in doing anything 
in the way of versification, and _rhyt and pictorial il- 
lustrati to interest children, in homes and schools, in 
the wondrous life of our Lord upon the earth, and so I 
wish you the utmost success aes most laudable under- 








taking. Very tru! 
a ADAMS, | 


* (Vice-President of the Evangelical Alliance. 








$20 BONDS. $20 BONDS. 





CITY BUREAU 
FOR THE #ALE OF THE 


First Mortgage Premium Bonds 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


SECURED BY A TRUST DEED OF THE WHOLE 
PROPERTY, AUTHORIZED BY A SPECIAL 
ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
APRIL 29th, 1874. 


The Purchaser of a $20 Bond 


Will receive for his Bond at the time of redemption the 
amount invested, and a bonus in lieu of interest. The 
interest on the whole Loan is unequally distributed in 
Premiums ranging from $100,000 downwards. In no 
case can a bondholder receive less than $21, and may 
become entitled to any of the following sums: 


APRIL AND OCTOBER 
IN EACH YEAR. 


JANUARY AND JULY 
IN EACH YEAR. 


$100,000 $35,000 
$10,000 $500 $10,000 $500 
5,000 200 5,000 200 
3,000 100 3,000 200 
1,000 50 1,000 50 


Four distributions per year—January, April, July and 
October—which will continue until the whole loan is 
redeemed. These Bonds are placed at the small de- 
nomination of $20, in order to bring them within the 


reach of those who have hitherto been debarred from 


taking an interest in large undertakings. 

Every one will here find a safe investment, with 
guaranteed interest, and the additional opportunity of 
obtaining a very large sum of money. 

It isthe most equitable system of Finance now in 
use, as the holder of the Bonds and the Company are 


equally benefited. One half of the Loan, say ten mil-; 


lions, will be invested in Mortgage and Government 
Bonds, the interest on which will pay off the Bonds of 
the Company, and the residue in the lands and Crystal 
Palace Building, which secures the Bondholders by a 
Trust Deed. 

All Future allotments will be made precisely as an- 
nounced. It will be an inflexible rule not to publish the 
names of the holders of the Bonds which ovtain pre- 
miums. 


Apply for Bonde, or circulars, or information to 


ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Place. 


BUREAU FOR THE SALB BY INSTALLMENT OF THE 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Premium Bonds of the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


[From the Herald Sept. 8, 1874.] 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Yesterday afternoon Tammany Hall was filled by a 
respectable gathering to witness the first premium al- 
lotment of the Industrial Exhibition Bends, which 
event inaugurated a new epoch in American finarce. 
The system upon which the drawing was made is one 
which comes to America with the highest European 
indorseement. The French, Prussian and other govern- 
ments have raised immense sums—over $600,000,000 in 
gold by means of this system, which is the creation of 
the Rothschilds. In the opening address, F. A. 
Alberger, President of the Company, stated at great 
length the workings of the system, saying, in the 
course of the explanation, that as each bond cost only 
$2) it was within the power of the workingman and 
tradesman, to assist in one of the greatest enterprises 
that New York City had ever taken in hand. The 
system, besides the foreign prestige and experience 
spoken of, hae the sanction of the Legislature of the 
State by Special enactment. 

Some time since a detailed account of the plans of the 
Industrial Exhibition Company were published in the 
Herald. To re-state the object of the Company tersely, 
it is to build on what is now known as the “Cattle 
Yards,’ between Ninety-eighth and One hundred and 
second streets, near Central Park, a Crystal Palace, 
which is to serve as a perpetual museum, exhibition 
and sales mart, for the industries of the nations of the 
earth. It is hoped to have the buildings finished in 
1876, so that all the products and works of art which 
have heen at Philadelphia on exhibition, can be 
brought here and left permanently as a monument to 
American and foreign industry. 


Ge Remit by Draft on New York City Banks, by 





Registered Letter, or Post Office Money Order. 





The New SWYark Fchool 
Journal Printing fompany 
haue every facility for furnish- 
ing, at shartest notice, all kinds 
of Printed ar Gnqraued 
Programmes, 

SInuitations, 
fireulars, 
Pamphlets, 
Letter Heads, 
f"ards, &c., Xe. 


The mast modern and taste- 
fully designed type used, and 
the lest skilled workmen em- 


ployed. 
Giueusatral. stddress, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 


COLLEGE PRINTING. 


ataloques, 
Faciety Pamphlets, 
Snuitations, 
Programmes, 
etter Heads, Kc. 
Gotten up in the handsamest 
styles. 

Printed, Lithographed, and 
Gnqraued work of elegant de- 
siqn and superior finish. 

SAddreas, 


New York School Journal 


PUBLISHING C0., 
89 LIBERTY STREET. 








EVERYTHING PERTXINING TO 


EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, 


COLLECES, 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 


New YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





SKETCHES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
STORIES BY OUR BEST WRITERS. 


THE LEADING TEACHERS OF THE COUNTRY 
TAKE IT. 





PRICE, #2.50 PER YEAR. 
Try rr Six Monrus ror $1.00. 





Teachers be sure and send for a specimen copy to 


KELLOGG & MERRILL, 
89 Liberty St., New York. 
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ery sent by 'S 
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er, Merchant, Scho-l- 
child man, woman and 


NDISPENSIBLE Sreuy one who writes. The 
| child should have one. Try it. 








, box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
wii make a pint ee = in five 

i . $1.25 r doz., mail. 
minutes. $1. Por “GO CART’ Zanesville, O. 





MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 18%. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing 


a Wafers, 
Writing Inks, Fluid, 
ETO., ETC., 

For the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. 


187 and 129 William &t., 
NEW YORK. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT § 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


303—404—170-351, 
assumed by other Makers, we. desire 
Having been walle in respect +0 said rultations ° 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John street, New York. 
HENRY HOB, Soum Acunr. 





SILICATE 





wcceccccecccsoces 75| Dramonxp Wat SLaTiNe, 
Half Gallon......+00- 8 a | WN. Y. SILCATE 
Gallon.... odes OOn BOOK SLATE ©O,, 
Best. 191 Fulton 


Send for Catalogues, 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented Feb,‘ 10th, 1874. 
Handle contains the Ink. ~ Or- 
dinary gold or steel pens 
wed Ink entirely un- 
der the writer’s con- 
trol; writes 20 
hours, and 
easily 
ulled, 


















Just 
the thing 
for continu- 
ous writers of 
every class, and has 
no equal as a pocket 
pen, always ready for use. 
Prepaid to any address on re- 

ceipt of vrice, $3. _ Discount to 
lealers. ¥ ~ 


H. B. LATOURETTE & CO,, 
7 Murray Sr., New Yore. 





HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
Bee the Portable 


est wonder in 


FONT PEN, 


Magic for the Parlor! 


Sunt 0 clay Be Ogee Bites Ean, or 25c. for 120 page 
beautifully Book Catalogue of TRICKS, etc, 


Electric Machine, Hartz’s American 
ee Oe oe Cae The great- 


“LONC'S TELLURIAN.” 


Usp in all the 
GRAMMAR 
SORO0e 


o | 
New York City. | 
Address, 

M. LONG, | 
89 Liberty Street | 
New York,« 
office of this pa- 
per, where one 

can be seen. 











Po ‘ts ; or both mailed $). 
EB. TREAT, Pub., 805 Bway, ¥. ¥. 





Brown’s English Grammars 
REVISED AND wareeusp EDITIONS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., Superintendent 
Schools New York City. 


The “Old Reliable” still Ahead. 


By the State Board of Alabama, Deeember 14, 1872. 
By the State Board of Arkansas, January 15, 1873. 
By the State Board of Califorria, July 12, 1870. 

By the State Board of Louisiana, July 18, 


THE ONLY STANDARD IN THE CITIES OF NEW 
YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


Text- 
Now York City. 
ere is no other book in any branch of study 
which can compare with the brilliancy of this record in 
New York. 
are used as the Standard 
Brooklyn. 


ard 
Schools 
7 


a@ Brown’s Grammars 
Text-Books in the Public Schools of 


fHE ACADEMIC STANDARD OF NEW YORK STATE. 


&# Brown’s Grammars are more extensively used in 
the Academies of the State of New York than any othe: 
series. See Regents’ Report. 
gw@ For Introduciory Terms address 

WM. WOOD & O0., 


27 Great Jones Street, New York. 


New Educational Works. 
french. Ce eee ets alas ot the 
spoken ey the English version.. $1.50 
By the same authors, All the French Ver 
Rama woente® itmo, hex clorh 1. BOC. 
f.J.G. KEerew’ alytical and P 
“a French Sramula ni Sr aeress. 
complete aunlyas ofthe principice and construction et 
ree. Tanguage. 80 srrenqed as to combine theory 
An antary French Grammar. >y 
9B. Sane Fre ¥ivos. 








Wax Flower Materials, 


Everything required for making Wax Flowers, 


GLASS SHADES, 


All sizes and shapes at manufacturers prices. 


* Constitution of the Uni 
a ee 
A new and revised edition of Pierson’s yes- 
tions on Ceography..........-...--. ce. 
ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 
13 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 








In io - - - - 7 - 
Bones of Materials, - -  - = °§00 to 8000 Book d Stationer S 
Special inducements to Teachers and the Trade. b tore 
Send stamp for Illustrated Price List. 00 an lonery ’ 
“0 JAMES I, HASTIE, 
DRAWING AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
of every kind Betwee 30th and Sst Sts. NEW YORK. 
G. H. STEDWELL, American, French and English Wet ng Papers vist 
No. 141 FULTON STREET, N. Y. and Wedding Cards Engraved 
ae highest exyle of the art. ‘ + 
HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
S Liberal discouns to Teachers. 


of every description, for sale by 
WILLIAM SCHAUS, 
749 BROADWAY, NW. Y, 
Catalogues on applicatioa. 





CB. KLEINE, Optician, 


No. 274 Sth Ave., 


TIFIC INSTRUMENTS for Schools and Academies. 


WECTRO MAGNETIO MACHINERY for Physicians, 


New York, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SCIEN- 





Greenleaf’s Mathematics. 
Parxer’s Exercises 1x ComMpPosrrion, 
And other pepular Scnool Books, 
ROBERT &. DAVIS & OO,, Publishers. 


New York Oxtarpo Leics, st Mason, Baker & 
Pratte, 143 144 Grand Street. 








MRS. HORTON'’S 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL STUDENTS. 
With ust published by Hurp & Hovex- 
tox, New York. Rivensips Pxesa, Cambridge, is 


the com comprehensive ein the English 
a aie Sdapted to use in Shoole by travelers 
generally. For 





THERMOMETERS, HYDROMETERS, Ete, 








Cabinet Organs and Melodeons! 
M. M. MERRELL’S 
PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stock, Pianos of the best makers, for sale cheap cash, or to . M 
plied to purchase. ates » | - + bm ictuse dosing desckere ead 


MERRELL. late Cummings, No. 8, Union Square. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


CARPETS & OIL CLOTHS, 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 
VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Side Entrance, 


Sent throughout the Union Free of Charge. 











Nineteenth Annual Catalogue 


Or THE 


NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio. 
SENT FREE TO ALL WHO APPLY FOR IT. 








TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Board of Instruction.—Collegiate, Teachers’, Business, Preparatory,-and Engineering Depart 
ments; Extra Branches. Seventeen Teachers in all Departments. 
Course of Study in Collegiate Department; in Teachers’ Department. 


Expenses, $2.75 to $3.80 per week. 
CALENDAR FOR 1875-76. 

General Arra -—Religionus Exercises; General Exercises: Debating Exercises: Libraries. 
Apparatus; Diplomas; Statistics. 

Destinctive Tuatoes.-—Tntaing in Teaching and School Government; Character of Students as 
contrasted with thoere in colleges and public schools; Economy in Boarding; Plan of Government: Formation 
of New Clasees; Drill in the use of Apparatus; Similarity of age and advancement in any one class; Freedom 
trom Sectarianism ; The Special Character of the School. ‘ 

Normal of Education briefly explained. Catalogue proper, including 1657 different 
names enrolled for ninet year. Average term enrollment, about so. 


STATISTICAL HISTORY. 


Organization; Location; Statistics for first year; Statistics including growth in regard to pupils, 
Teachers, buildings and facilities for nineteen years. Success of Graduates 


. 
PROFESSIONAL HISTORY. 
General Management.—With improvements made in nineteen years in sustaining order; exciting 
interest in stud eh from a code of laws to reliance on voluntary effort, a decided success. 
Consent! es.—Different modes of conducting. 
Rel Ewercises.—Always Voluntary; m 8 of securing cheerful attendance. 
Library .—Aavan and Facilities; Felt to be indispensable by moet students. 
Reunions.—Their objects and aims; The plan of Exercises for making them attractive. 
-—The Exhibition of Practical Work in all the branches, especially in the physical sciences 
.—These are quarterly and sustained by Scientific and Classic Classes 
Special Training of Teachers.—impr te involving a mode! school and practice classes 
Over 10.000 teachers trained here, working successfully in every State in the Union. 
x rtenism.—How the pupil teachers are trained in it. 
Special Training in the use of Apparatus 
and al 


8. 
Training in Debating.—Every pupil can join a class in debating, and enjoy both practice 
and insiraction. 
Special Training in Composition.—Methods by which voluntary effort is made thoroughly 


effective. 
The Art of Drawing in Perspective from Real Objects.—Acquired in 2 lessons without 








.—Students perform the experiments, construct 


extra c > 
in Map -—How Conducted. 
.—How provided for; Remarkable facts, as to the health of the Institution. 
New Method ot lnvestigati Outlining; Not from one text book, but in the use of a full library. 
Cc lust 8 y of results in nineteen years. , 





Tne Catalogue of this Institution is readable and reliable. It develops a system of education far in 
advance of all others. The system is boldly original in its methods, and always successful in its results. It 
saves ite students more than half the time and expense ordinarily required. The testimonials to these state 
ments are the thousands of our students who are found honoring good positions in al! the professions, in 
Teaching, in Engineering, and in = of reputable business. 


' A. HOLBROOK, Principal. 


Mason's New French Dictionary. ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 





A Compaxmovs Dictionary or Tar Frexcu Lawov-| National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
AGE — ish and , ay - BH, | 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
¥y eoded by Chronological and Historical Tables. By | J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M, Principal, 
eave ey toend.gac8 arora ‘ Class and Private Instruction. Send for 
Sent on receipt of price, b Catalogue and Prospectus. 
MACMILLAN & CO.. Publishers, : ah Par. Ya. 
21 Astor Place, New Yo rh rin " 
ie ee a SO - SRAOHERS! 
. We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 
HOW TO MAKE GINGER BEER| wrich we send for $5C.0.D. Be sure and et tran 
Send 20 Cents to your school. 
FARRELL & CO. 89 Liberty St. Address, 








langues. 
Soobealiors. $1.50. 


Room 18. New York City. NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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